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CULTIVATE THE FIGHTING SPIRIT. 


Fight when you are down; die hard. Determine at 
least to do—and you won't die at all—James H. West. 











The Chicago Situation Develops. 


In the June 14 issue, TELEPHONY called attention, edi- 
torially, to the application made by the Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to the Chicago City Council for permission 
At that 


time the company stated its only reason for desiring such 


to sell its automatic telephone plant in that city. 


permission was that it would enable it to market its securi- 
ties. TELEPHONY, however, expressed the opinion then that 
the granting of this application probably would be followed 
by a move to sell the automatic operating plant to the 
Chicago (Bell) Telephone Co. 

This inference was borne out this week when attorneys 
representing both companies appeared before the city coun- 
cil committee in charge of telephone matters, and united in 
asking that the application referred to be granted. Members 
of the committee did not take kindly to the proposition 
which, of course, contemplates the end of telephone com- 
petition in Chicago. Action on the application was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

It is not to be inferred that the council committee tabled 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s request for per- 
mission to sell out because the aldermen are unalterably 
opposed to a telephone monopoly. The average Chicago 
alderman is not so bitter against the trust idea as all that. 
The feeling prevails that the Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is not treating the city right in obtaining public 
privileges by agreeing to sell unlimited service for $85 a 
year, and then seeking to sell out to the Bell which is 
charging $125. As one of the members of the committee 
complained: “You came in on the theory that you would 
supply unlimited service at $85; that you would supply bet- 
ter service at a lower rate than we were paying. Now you 
propose to sell out and make the people of Chicago pay a 


higher rate.” 


_can sell out. 


The franchise under which the Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is operating in Chicago specifically forbids any 
agreement “which would tend to make competition inopera- 
tive.” The company wants this provision annulled, so it 
It tried it four years ago, too, but the council 
refused to permit it. Since that time the company has made 
a campaign to secure outside connections with Independent 
companies in the territory adjacent to Chicago with con- 
siderable success. It has also made a strenuous campaign 
for local subscribers, and has been more than ordinarily 
successful, especially in the installation of private branch 
exchanges. 

The Chicago press, in commenting on the council pro- 
ceedings, calls attention to the fact that the proposed sale 
would deprive these Independent subscribers of Chicago 
connections, and points out that Chicago business houses 
would lose by such a proposition. 

The city council should compel the Illinois Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to carry out the provisions of its fran- 
chise, and save the people of Chicago from a monopoly 


with its attendant exorbitant rates and poor service. 





Bulletins of the National Association. 

The first of the series of bulletins, which the directors of 
the National Independent Telephone Association at their 
last meeting, decided to have prepared, has just been issued. 
It deals with the decisions of the state public utility com- 
missions on the subject of discrimination. It is compre- 
hensive in its scope and telephone men will find much of 
interest in the many citations on this important topic. 

It is planned to issue these bulletins every two weeks 
or oftener during the year and to cover a wide range of 
subjects of general interest to those engaged in the Inde- 
pendent These 
undoubted value to operating companies, and will be sent 
have 


telephone industry. bulletins will be of 


regularly to any company desiring them. If you 
not received the first one, simply send your name and ad- 
dress to the National Independent Telephone Association, 
McCormick Building, Chicago, and the bulletins will be 
mailed as issued. This should be done at once to begin 
with the first bulletin. 
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The Man Who Quer Estinates Himself 


By Herbert Kaufman 


You're a wedge trying to make a start at the wrong end. You expect to find an 
opening which will fit your egotism instead of your capacity. 

The sooner you taper down to circumstances, the quicker you'll taper up to cir- 
cumstance. 

You want to begin at the place where others are content to finish. You hope to 
be an oak without commencing as an acorn. 

Careers and trees are wonderfully alike—both require years and patience until 
they reach their normal development. They must have roots before they can mature. 
They must get a firm hold on solid ground before they can reach height and breadth, 
and branch out. We don’t know what is in you until it comes out of you. Therefore, 
we demand evidence of accomplishment before we believe in your accomplishments. 

We have learned that strength wants no favors and disdains assistance; so that if 
you ask to be fostered in a hot-house of favoritism, we are skeptical and regard it 
as a whimper and an evidence of your self-distrust. 

If you're confident of your attainments, go ahead and back up your belief by 
attainment. Let us see you grow; but go out into the open where you can be tested 
by the same storms and difficulties that the average man must survive. Weather the 
weather. Put yourself on a basis of unrestricted competition. 

If you're blown down, or shrivel up at the outset, it’s either your fault—you 
haven't gripped with strong enough, or long enough, roots—or it’s your misfortune— 
you re a weakling and lacking in the sap and fibre of survival. 

We'd havé a fine sort of a world if we permitted unproved, untried men to leap 
in and abrogate what pleases their vanity. Our armies would have no privates—every 
soldier would seize for himself the field marshal’s baton. Our battleships would rust in 
the docks; there would be no stoker—every sailor would be strutting about the decks 
in the cocked hat of a rear admiral. The wheels of our factories would never turn— 
every worker would be a superintendent without a force to direct. 

Making life too easy for you would make it too hard for everyone else. Therefore, 
in the end, just as hard for you. 

We won't help you because misplaced assistance is hindrance. 

You must come out of the attic of theory and elbow your way through the mat- 
ter-of-fact, practical world. The thing which ruins the possibilities of half of mankind 
is the inability of men to see clearly the distinction between yearning and earning. 

If you honestly believe that you are capable, you will court comparison and look 
for competition. You won't care how or where you're placed, provided you have room 
enough and time enough to demonstrate your superiority. 

The cup-winning thoroughbred had to pass through the same training as every 
other yearling in the paddock. Otherwise, he would have been too erratic to run a 
good race. 

You, too, must be taught how to stick to the set course and conserve your energy. 
You must learn to respond to intelligent direction. It won't break your spirit. It will 
simply save you from wasting it. 

Even genius must be restrained and shaped into practical form. We build the 
machinery of commerce and government and professionalism on staple lines. We must 
plan every part to fit in with co-relation. We must replace so often that it is danger- 
ous to gear any segment on to our engines for which there isn’t an available counter- 
part, in case we lose it. 

We demand that you take the test. We insist upon your reliability. We must 
train you before we can use you. 

Until Niagara was harnessed, her force wasn’t worth as much to the world as a 
half-horsepower of brook, falling-upon a mediaeval millwheel. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 

















Deal Disclosed to Sell Chicago Automatic to Bell System 


Counsel for Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. Appears Before Council Committee for Franchise Change to Make 
Merger Possible—Chicago Telephone Co. Also Represented—W ould Eliminate Independent 
Competition in Chicago—Council Committee Defers Action 


Attorney Daniel J. Schuyler, representing the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which operates the automatic 
telephone system in Chicago, appeared on July 14 before 
the committee on gas, oil and electric light of the Chicago 
council and sought to have the council grant permission 
for the sale of the automatic telephone system to the Chi- 
cago (Bell) Telephone Co. 

The request came as a surprise to the members of the 
to the tunnel 
pany’s franchise has been before the committee since June 
6. In a letter written to the committee on that date the 
company requested the municipal authorities to release it 


committee, although an amendment com- 


from the clause which provides for a forfeiture of the fran- 
chise should the corporation make “any agreement which 
would tend to make competition inoperative.” The reason 
given at that time for the change desired, was that the 
company’s securities were not marketable unless the pro- 
hibition referred to should be eliminated. 


No Secret oF Desire To SELL To BELL. 


On the present occasion no secret was made of the pro- 
posed sale to the Bell interests, and Attorney L. G. Rich- 
ardson was also present before the committee, as repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Telephone Co. 

Upon hearing Mr. Schuyler’s proposal, the committee 
immediately plunged into a lively discussion as to the fate 
of the 30,000 subscribers claimed by the automatic com- 
pany. Mr. Schuyler prefaced his remarks by calling atten- 
tion to the refusal of the council to permit the tunnel com- 
pany to sell out four years ago. He said that the company 
did not want .to go to the expense of an appraisal unless 
assured that the council would permit it to sell when the 
negotiations were completed. 

Asked by Alderman M. J. Healy if his proposal meant 
the practical abandonment of the automatic service in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Schuyler referred the committee to Mr. Richard- 
son of the Chicago Telephone Co., as better able to answer 
that question. In reply to inquiries for a financial state- 
ment of the Independent company, Mr. Schuyler said he 
could not give it, and he was unable, also, to tell approxi- 
mately its capitalization, the stock and bonds. The General 
Utilities Co., which owns the tunnel company, is authorized, 
he said, to issue $30,000,000 bonds, but only a part of these 
are issued. He added that this, however, had nothing to 
do with the sale of the telephone company. He could not 
give an estimate of the value of the property, but accepted 
Alderman Merriam’s suggestion of $5,000,000 as possibly 
near the figure. The company, he said, was incorporated 
in Maine, but owned largely in Chicago. 

“You came in here on the theory that you would supply 
unlimited service at $85; that you would supply better 
service at lower rates than we were paying,” said Alderman 
Merriam, “and now you propose to sell out and make us 
pay a higher rate.” It was pointed out that the elimina- 
tion of the $85 rate would be followed by adoption of the 
new ordinance rates of the Chicago Telephone Co., which 
would mean an advance to $125 a year. Mr. Schuyler ex- 
plained that the rates would be higher on the theory that 
there would be connection with a greater number of sub- 
scribers. 

An attempt by the aldermen to find out whether the mer- 
ger would add to the revenue of the consolidated company, 


23 


was not satisfactorily answered, although Mr. Schuyler 
finally declared that something would be added to earnings. 
Alderman Merriam said he meant net earnings, and Mr. 
Schuyler made no reply to this. When the question of 
earnings was put to Mr. Richardson, he replied that it was 
a little too broad to say that any negotiations are now on. 
After the Chicago Telephone Company’s experience of be- 
ing turned down four years ago, it did not want to go 
ahead now until assured of the council’s permission to buy. 
He said that under no circumstances did his company wish 
to buy the telephone rights of the tunnel company. It 
might buy that company’s telephone property, but at pres- 
ent it did not know what property the automatic company 
had. Later he said, in reference to the automatic system: 
“It is very probable that we shall continue to use that 
service.” 

Alderman Merriam called attention to the fact that the 
ordinance of the Chicago Telephone Co. provides that the 
company shall be permitted to earn 7 per cent. on its invest- 
ment. The purchase of the automatic system would add‘ 


“about $5,000,000 to the capital account of the Chicago Tele- 


phone Co., upon which it would be entitled to earn 7 per 
cent. and this might make it necessary to increase rates at 
the end of the present five-year period. If this was the 
scheme, he said he was opposed to it. Mr. Richardson 
said he did not know what effect the purchase would have 
on rates five years from now. 

Mr. Schuyler thought the proposed merger should have 
universal support as the press and public had long con- 
tended in behalf of unified telephone service. The proposed 
combination, he said, would enable this to be brought about 
at rates declared to be reasonable by the city officials and 
established for the next five years. 

Action on the proposal was deferred until another meet- 
ing of the committee. 

The tunnel company has some contracts for interchange 
of messages with Independent companies, so the transfer, 
if made, will result in the Bell system eliminating Inde- 
pendent competition from the Chicago field. 





Members of West Virginia Commission. 
Governor Henry D. Hatfield, in accordance with an act 
passed by the West Virginia legislature at its last session, 
recently named the members of the new public service 


commission. They are Virgil L. Highland, chairman, 
Howard N. Ogden, Charles H. Bronson and Wade C. 
Kilmer. 





Los Angeles Wants to Consolidate Telephone Systems. 

The legal department of Los Angeles is endeavoring to 
work out a plan by which to bring about a consolidation of 
the two telephone systems in that city. The franchise of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has four years to 
run and the franchise of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. runs until 1953. 





Minnesota Supreme Court Upholds Tree Verdict. 
The supreme court of Minnesota has upheld a verdict for 
$300, returned by the Ramsey county court in favor of 
the St. Paul Realty & Assets Co. against the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., for damages to trees 
on Grand avenue, St. Paul. 














Home Made Device for Remagnetizing Telephone Magnets 


Details of the Construction of Practical Coil for Remagnetizing Weak Generator and Ringer Magnets—Porta- 
bility a Great Advantage—Uses for Such a Device and Description of Its Operation, 
Both in the Repair Shop and Outside 


By F. L. Whitaker 


The average telephone repair man has some trouble with 
weakened magnets in his old instruments and very often 
has to replace certain parts on which permanent magnets 
are used. This particular trouble sometimes shows itself 
in new instruments, but when such occurs, manufacturers 
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Fig. 1. The Skeleton of the Magnetizer. 
should be informed at once and the telephone set placed at 
one side until the manufacturer adjusts the matter. 

Following is described the construction of a practical de- 
vice or coil which can be carried to the telephone in trouble 
and the defect remedied without taking it from the wall. 
This may apply to an old telephone in which the generator 
magnets have begun to run down or lose their magnetic 
strength. More often the ringer magnet will be found 
weak before those of the generator are affected to any 
great extent. 

The most important feature derived from the remag- 
netizer to be described is in its portability. In some lo- 
calities lightning often demagnetizes the ringer magnet in 
telephones. With such a coil in his kit, the troubleman 
can fix the ringer without removing it from the telephone. 

By way of explanation to those who might not fully un- 
derstand just why a ringer magnet will become weakened 
by lightning I would add that lightning plays many pranks 
on the farmer’s telephone. I have known it to flash in past 
the arrester, across the ringer winding and almost com- 
pletely destroy the magnetism in it, but still leave the wind- 
ing intact. Quite frequently it affects the magnet to such 
an extent as to render the movement inactive until a closer 
adjustment of the armature is made or the magnetic 
strength renewed. 

Lightning being alternating in character on entering the 
ringer coil sets up an alternating magnetism in the cores, 
changing its polarity many times per second. The magnet 
mounted on the yolk, thus being in direct contact with 
this magnetism, naturally responds to the magnetic change 
and its strength is destroyed to some extent, often seriously. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the method used in winding the cores, 
No. 9 double cotton covered copper wire being used, with 
six or seven layers to the core. Dry linen tape is used in 
the winding to hold the turns on at the ends of the coil 
during the process of winding. The magnetizer is shown 
complete with the coils mounted on the frame. The pole 
pieces and yolk may extend to the outside of the core. 


Care should be taken to get the coils connected properly, 
the outside ends going to switch and battery. The device 
should be mounted in a housing provided with a carrying 
strap. 

In remagnetizing any magnet, adjust the poles to suit 
the magnet to be charged and rest it against the coil, the 
north pole of the magnet against the south pole of the 
magnetizer. This may be ascertained by first charging the 
coils and upon disconnecting the current supply, enough 
magnetism will be left in the cores to determine the poles. 
A small compass will give the polarity of all poles. In re- 
magnetizing it is always advisable to place poles with un- 
like signs together. In charging a new magnet, this is not 
necessary. as it contains no magnetism. 

Houston, in one of his works on magnetism, says that 
when a bar of hardened steel is being rapidly magnetized 
and demagnetized, the fact that-its molecules resist the 
action by which they are aligned or turned in one and the 
same direction, causes the magnetism of the bar to lag 
behind the force which produces the magnetism. Conse- 
quently the magnetism is not reversed at the same time 
that the magnetizing force reverses or changes its direc- 
tion. In other words, the magnetizing force may be send- 
ing positive flux into the bar, while the magnetism of the 
bar is still magnetic. This phenomenon is called magnetic 
hysteresis, from a Greek verb meaning to lag behind. It 
is by hysteresis that rapid changes in the magnetism of a 
bar of hardened steel are attended by a small loss of energy 
which appears in the steel as heat. 

The foundation for the magnetizer is shown in Fig. 1. 
The yolk, cores and pole pieces must be of very soft, Nor- 
way iron, steel or cast iron will not do. For the cores, 
1-inch round iron should be used. Have both ends of the 
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Fig. 2. Method of Winding Magnetizer Cores. 


cores lathed perfectly true and drilled and tapped for a 
¥%-inch screw. The remaining dimensions are made plain 
in the drawing. In procuring the iron for the magnetizer 
be sure it is the best and carefully annealed. 

If a magnet is recharged, it should always be charged in 
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the same direction as at first, unless the charging current 
is strong enough to overcome what strength is already in 
the bar and fully reverse its polarity. From 15 to 20 good 
dry cells will be required to charge generator magnets, 
care being taken ‘to see that each cell is in good condition. 
The amperage must show up well in each, otherwise the 
charging current will be cut down and will be insufficient 
to charge the weakened bars. 

‘Wires leading to the batteries should be of low resist- 
ance. One set of batteries, if properly used, will saturate 
many magnets, as it only requires a short time to charge 
each one. The switch should be closed only long enough 
to get a good fat spark at the contact points, and further 
soaking of the magnet is only a waste of current. When 
charging generators and ringer magnets, be careful that 
none of the latter come in contact with the larger and 
stronger ones, otherwise some will be partially demag- 
netized and will refuse to work when again placed in the 
ringers. 

A suggestion might be added here which may sometimes 
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Fig. 3. 


be resorted to in case a ringer magnet is found too weak 
to operate the ringer movement and there is no charging 
apparatus at hand. Remove two or there magnets from the 
generator and hold the ringer magnet against them in a 
magnetizing position. Enough strength will be added to 
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Fig. 4. Magnetizer for Shop Use. 


the ringer movement to place it in a workable condition. 
This scheme will sometimes save a long drive. Be careful 
in doing this, for should like poles of the magnets be placed 
together, the ringer magnet will become demagnetized and 
some trouble will be had in restoring it sufficiently to work 
on the line again. 

In Fig. 3 is illustrated another type of magnetizer. This 
is merely a solenoid provided with a suitable covering to 


. protect the winding. The resistance of the coil may be 


either low or high, according to the amount of current 
available. If used for battery, it may be wound with the 
same size wire as used for the other type of magnetizer. 

While this is not quite as adaptable to all magnets, as is 
the one first described, yet it is more easily made and will 
serve the purpose equally as well. The coil may be built 
to a thickness a fraction less than the distance between 
the poles of the average generator magnet. 

In recharging a generator magnet, it is simply slipped 
into the coil with its poles resting on a flat bar of soft 
3-A, the battery being cut in and out as usual. 
To charge a ringer magnet, Fig. 3-B showing the magnet 
in magnetizing position should make the process plain. 


iron, Fig. 





Fig. 6. Recharging A Ringer Magnet and A Receiver. 
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The magnetizers described are somewhat wasteful in cur- 
rent, although good results may be obtained if good ma- 
terial is used and the work is carefully done. The windings 
may be made higher in resistance and more dry cells used, 
but this would only make the outfit unsuitable for port- 
able use. 

An excellent and economical coil for the shop may be 
constructed as shown in the accompanying photographs. 
The magnetizer in Fig. 4 is wound for 250 volts, No. 32 B. 
& S. enamelled magnet wire being used. The ccils are 
placed in multiple with the line as shown in Fig. 5. The 
coils for this type may be purchased already wound. Their 
dimensions are as follows: Diameter of core opening, 1% 
ins.; thickness of winding, 1 in.; and length of winding. 
3 ins. 

Mounting blocks of wood are used to hold the coils in 
place. These are fastened together, one above and one 
below the coils and each block is countersunk about 4 inch 
to keep them in place. 

To make the finished coil attractive, long wood screws, 
each covered with a piece of brass tubing, are used in clamp- 
ing the wooden ends together. Two 1%-inch round open- 
ings are made in each of the mounting blocks, far enough 
apart to take in the average generator magnet freely. A 
piece of brass or copper tubing is cut for each coil to pro- 
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Fig. 5. Diagram of Connections for Shop Magnetizer. 
tect the inside winding when a magnet is inserted. Across 
the lower openings of the tubing a piece of soft iron is 
laid. It is secured by a thin base of wood screwed to the 
bottom of the lower mounting block. The illustration, 
Fig. 4, shows a generator magnet in position to be charged. 
In Fig. 6 is shown the insertions of two pieces of round 
iron in order to recharge ringer magnets. The strengthen- 
ing of a receiver magnet without dismounting is also shown 
in the same illustration. 





Keystone Telephone Company Earnings. 

The following comparative statement of earnings of the 
Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., combined 
companies, gives the earnings for June, 1913, and for the 
six months ending with that month. 


For Month For Six Months 


Ended Ended 
June 30, Year June30, Year 

1913 Previous 1913 Previous 

Gross Earnings ..... $105,599 $101,111 $626,172 $597,191 
Operation Expenses 

ond “ZaGOh 220534. 51,543 50,967 316,699 298,696 

Net Earnings 54,056 50,144 309,473 298,495 
Less Interest 

Charge. <..;: 25,509 25,357 151,497 150,242 

Net Surplus..... 28,547 24,787 157,976 148,253 





Earnings of Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has issued a state- 
ment of estimated earnings for the quarter ending June 
30, 1913, based upon complete figures for April and May 
and partial returns for June. Gross earnings, including 
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income from loans and investments, are placed at $11,824,- 
200, and total operating expenses, including rent of leased 
lines, current maintenance, depreciation and taxes, at $10,- 
711,834. This leaves a balance of $1,112,366, from which is 
deducted interest on bonded debt $334,310, leaving $778,056 
net profits available for dividends. The dividend declared 
by the board of directors for the quarter, payable July 15, 
1913, of three-fourths of one per cent. on the capital stock 
issued, will amount to approximately $748,056, leaving sur- 
plus earnings for the quarter, of $30,000. 

The company’s gross earnings for the 11 months ending 
May 31, were $41,562,075 as compared with $36,986,813 for 
the corresponding period last year. The total 
were $38,365,561 as compared with $31,608,944 
and the net earnings after addition of income from loans 
and investments, amounted to $4,088,636 as compared with 
$6,561,868 for 11 last 
deducting interest on the bonded debt, and 11 months pro- 
portion of dividends, $120,031 as $2,260,395 
for 11 months the previous year. 


expenses 


last year 


months year. The surplus, after 


was against 





New Building for Rock County Telephone Co. 

The Rock County Telephone Co., of Janesville, Wis., has 
contracted for the erection of $9,000 fireproof office and 
exchange building for a central energy system. The 
building will be 52 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and two stories in 
height with high and well lighted basement. 

The main entrance of the building will be at the corner 
of Dodge and Jackson streets, the front being on Dodge | 
street. Basement entrances are to be placed in west and 
south sides. Concrete steps will lead to the front entrance 
which will be flanked by neat brick pilasters and capped 
by an attractive pediment. This, as weii as ail the cor- 
nices will be of heavy sheet metal painted a stone gray and 
with sand coat finish. The words “Rock County Telephone 
Company” will appear over the main entrance in raised 
metal letters 

Doors will be practically the only inflammable material in 
construction, The foundation will be concrete, the exterior 
walls of Lexington yellow pressed brick lined with hollow 
tile, and the partition walls of hollow tile. Floors will 
be constructed of hollow tile cast in reinforced concrete. 
They will be coated with a composition that is hard, 
smooth, waterproof and of pleasing appearance. In the 
lobby a tile floor will be laid over the concrete. The roof 
is to be built of asbestos, laid without a seam. 
will be of reinforced concrete, the edges protected by steel. 

The general office, secretary and manager’s office, super- 
intendent’s office, a spacious lobby and terminal room are 
to be situated on the first floor. The general office will be 
separated from the lobby by a desk extending across the 
A room between the terminal room and stairway 
The stairways and toilet 


new 


Stairways 


room. 
will provide storage facilities. 
rooms will open on a roomy hall toward the rear of the 
building. Relay and cross racks, transfer cables, power 
board, and machine pier will be housed in the terminal 
room. 

On the second floor of the building will be located the 


exchange room occupying the greater portion of the avail- 


able space, and providing room for the expansion of the 
switchboards to twice their present capacity. A large 
lounging room and a rest room for the operators is to be 
provided in the rear. A hall at the head of the stairs opens 
on the toilet room, rest room, and exchange room. 

The basement will contain a large work shop situated 
in the front, and to the rear will be placed a corridor of 
large proportions opening on the battery room, cable and 
boiler rooms, stairway and toilet. 

It is hoped to have the building ready for occupancy be- 
fore the first of the coming year. 











Some July Bank Talk 


A Letter—The Currency Bill, etc. 
By J. C. Kelsey 


You hear a great deal about tight money. 
ually tight prior to crop moving time. 

“You go to the banker now, and if he is a Progressive or 
a Republican, he will tell you that he is below his legal 
reserve on account of the change in administration. And 
the Democratic banker will go to some other extreme, 
giving you his version of why you should do without. 

Anyway you go without or have to listen to an awful 
tale of woe. 


Money is us- 


You will hear that the bank had a bad year in 1912 mak- 
ing only 80 per cent. when they should have made 150 per 
cent. Or that they are waiting for a new currency bill. 

Think of the thousands of business men who have gone 
to the grave waiting so patiently for that currency bill 
which will correct all our troubles and make money flow 
like water! 

I received a letter from a telephone man which interested 
me greatly. 

Using letters is a great summer stunt and it saves me 
work. 


“Thanks for your letter of the 25th. The way for me 
would ordinarily be to sell some stock to our farmers and 
increase our capital. That is the legitimate way; but the 
farmers who would take stock are mostly borrowers. 

Our banks carry all we owe, except as we stockholders 
have put up a little. 

Our state banking law hedges about the little country 
banks with unnecessary laws. Their correspondents at 
money centers contribute advice, and urge them to increase 
their balances. 

The state auditor writes them what they must do. Then 
Chicago instructs our money centers to sit tight, and they 
keep pounding the little banks to increase the balance, and 
decreases their loans. 

Theoretically it is correct. Practically it does not work, 
as demonstrated in 1907, when only a big stick would force 
a correspondent bank to give up to the country banks their 
own money. 

Our. local bank treats us nicely, but is forced to keep 
urging us to cut down our debt. 

Our farmers will be forced yet to change their habits— 
borrow less and pay more.” 


I think this letter illustrates a typical situation. 

The big banks need the money. They employ officials, 
whose only ability is to attract country deposits. 

You can see plainly that the whole banking theory is to 
encourage stock gambling. 

The local company would like to progress and strengthen 
its position, so it could be more profitable and finally cease 
to be a borrower. But that cannot be. 

The small bank must send money to Des Moines. Des 
Moines must send money to Chicago. Chicago must send 
money to New York. 

There is where it is profitable, for crazy gamblers use 
it, and pay well for short loans. 


In Germany, the government loans money to farmers at 
4 per cent. a year. 

In France, the government loans millions to farmers and 
little business men at 4 per cent. 

In the land of the free and the home of the brave, which 
is supposed to be our country (I feared you would not 
recognize the expression) the government loans money to 
the banks at 2 per cent. 
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And bless me if the banks do not complain bitterly about 
this high rate and say they cannot afford to pay such a 
usurious rate. 

While they are complaining about the 2 per cent. rate, 
they tell you, who wish to re-borrow a little money, that it 
is ridiculous to expect to borrow for less than 8 per cent. 
Anyway that is human nature. 

Don’t blame the banker for being human. You would do 
likewise. Yet that is no cure for the situation which causes 
money to flow to gambling centers. 


Tke new currency bill has this very principle—to make 
banks foster trade, commerce and agriculture, instead of 
speculating or underwriting great syndicates. 

It also insists that the right to issue money is a true 
government function; and that any association of private 
bankers, vested with the power to issue money for gen- 
eral circulation, must come under the control and super- 
vision of the government. 


Under the act, the operation of the national banks and 
the issue of “emergency currency” of reserve banks will 
come under the control of seven men at Washington. 

There will be twelve federal reserve banks placed con- 
veniently about the country. 

Every national bank will be compeiled to subscribe (to 
the extent of 10 per cent. of its own stock) to the capital 
stock of the federal bank. 

Each bank must keep 5 per cent. of its reserve cash in 
the federal reserve bank of its district. 

In times of stress or stringency or panic, any bank may 
take to the reserve bank of its district, merchants’ accept- 
ances or short loan notes arising out of commercial trans- 
actions for rediscount and obtain currency equal to 75 per 
cent. of the face value of the notes. 


The notes so rediscounted are to be limited solely to 
commerce bills payable within from 45 days to 120 days, 
and no notes based on bonds or stocks will be given even 
a pleasant notice. 

When the emergency is past, which is usually crop mov- 
ing time, such as we are in the midst of now, or some tem- 
porary panic, then the emergency currency is called in 
and cancelled. 


I know this is pretty dry stuff. Currency discussion can- 
not properly be classed as a summer diversion. 

Yet there is no harm in having some sort of an under- 
standing of this effort on the part of the government to 
discourage the use of the people’s money for speculation, 
and to help legitimate business. 

When legitimate business is on a healthy footing, all 
other enterprises feel its beneficial effects—like purifying 
one’s blood. 


Of course, some of the bankers do not like it. A Chi- 
cago banker, James B. Forgan, objects to the bill principal- 
ly because William J. Bryan endorsed it, and because it 
places the control of the federal reserve banks in the hands 
of the government and not a bunch of bankers. 

Somehow that is why you and I should approve of such 
a bill. If we can’t trust the government, then all is lost. 
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The eminent bankers object to government control of 
currency in the same bitter and impossible spirit that rail- 


road men met the supervision of railroads Ly the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 

Railroad men rose on their hind legs and bitterly de- 
nounced the creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Just as some telephone men are acting today 
about state commissions. 

Today, the idea of control of railroads by a government 
board has grown so popular, and so greatly have the rail- 
roads prospered, that the only changes asked for are the 
strengthening of the law and the enlargement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s powers. 

It does not matter how much the big bankers kick. 

The people know full well that the control of $500,000,000 
of emergency currency or money could never be placed in 
private control. 

You and I know human nature too well to entrust any 
advantage to a bunch of human beings, however rich, re- 
spectable and powerful. 


Just as the privilege of tariff asked for by a corporation 
gives the government a right to question their motives or 
control their actions, so does privilege of emergency cur- 
rency carry with it the public privilege of control. 

Not a word has been said about private credit. Nothing 
has been done to hinder bank officials from underwriting 
big issues and taking personal profits. 

Private credit is still exclusively the concern of the pri- 
vate banker. The use of public credit is placed where it 
belongs, as the property of the people. 


The new currency bill interferes with no ordinary bank- 
ing operation. The bank’s relation to its customers will un- 
dergo no change. 

It will not force the bank to give credit to Tom, Dick 
and Harry. In all ordinary operations, the banks will be 
managed by bankers just as railroads are managed by rail- 
road officials. 

It is only when unusual emergency things occur, when 
a sort of a martial law is required, that the government 
has the control. 


The banks which now control the reserves of the country 
will not feel kindly toward the new currency bill. 

Naturally, if you controlled all the money of the country, 
and could say whether or not a new railroad could be built 
or a new bank be started, or be able to make or break any 
corporation, individual or combination,—you would object 
to the so-called usurpation of your sacred private rights. 

These fellows have had such a nice position at the money 
crib so long that they believe they have a permanent title 
to the place. 


We all know there is no money trust. Of course there 
could not be one. Yet a dozen men control the money 
of the country which proudly boasts of one hundred mil- 
lion freeborn citizens. 

You and I, who are of the proletariat, must be bound to 
take the banker’s word for it that there is no money trust. 

Say, try to build a railroad and see. 


Somehow I am always amused by the wail of a big bank- 
er. The Chicago banker I mentioned says the new law will 
force banks to take out state charters. 

By the way, did you ever get any different treatment 
from a state bank? 

I don’t see why we can’t provide titles for our bankers 
and great promoters. 
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Why not all of us unite to send telegrams to Washing- 
ton advocating a peerage, and giving a few earldoms, and 
dukedoms to our poorly appreciated benefactors? 


In spite of the bitterness and hostility of the money 
kings, they can’t help but ad.nit that everything consum- 
mated at Washington is for the public good. 

We even have testimony from the National City Bank, 
the place so friendly to the Bell company, its factory and 
friends. Its president found a few virtues in the situation 
and loaned $10,000,000 on time. 

Just think of it! That is monumental courage—a death 
defying leap into darkness—at a time when business was 
never better, when railways show decided increase in earn- 
ings, and bank clearings breaking all records. 





This year shows one plain thing. Usually when your 
stomach is out of order, your head aches and you feel 
pretty bad. 

We have found out that Wall Street is not the stomach 
of the nation, nor even a part of its circulating system. 

It was once thought that when Wall Street: was sick, the 
rest of the country would languish or die in sympathy. 

We now find that Wall Street does not rule the nation’s 
trade at all. The street is but an incident, or a sort of a 
bunion or cancer on the body of business, 


The balance of foreign trade is greatly in our favor. The 
first six months showed $250,000,000 excess in favor of ex- 
ports. Just discount what any man says about the country 
going to the demnition bow wows. 


The latest development is the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railway situation. Over $204,000,000 has been 
spent by the railway company to effect a transporation 
monopoly. 

But here is the worst part of it. 

Individuals and combinations have been buying the elec- 
tric railways at one price, and selling them to the New 
Haven road at two or three prices. 

What a fine chance for some press bureau to get busy! 
One deal alone earned $6,000,000 profit to the bunch. 

You never hear much about promoters and grafters ex- 
cept in connection with Independent telephone interests. 


The New Haven deal is an ugly one. 

It is even claimed that the Union Pacific lost $81,000,000 
by false manipulation. 

You have all heard of the Alton deal. 

It does seem to me that poor abused Independent teleph- 
ony has the relative whiteness of a saint, when you com- 
pare it to the legalized brigandage in railroad circles. 


The tendency of the times is to check these things. 
And the government alone has the power. 

Absolutely no virtue can be expected from human beings 
when it comes to business. Almost every crime has been 
committed in its name. 

The writer of the letter is but one of many crying in 
the wilderness at the injustice which sends the money 
of kis locality away for the benefit of gamblers and manip- 
ulators, and deprives the legitimate local industry of proper 
sustenance during its growing period. 

That cry is being heard—and is being heeded. 


By the way I want to tell you that the Milwaukee grand- 
mother got her money back. 


I told you something about the boy financier who 
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hooked a Chicago bank for $30,000. And how the bankers 
forced the boy’s grandmother to make the loss good. 

Oh, the worm will turn. 

Don’t get the idea that I am down on banks. 
are necessary evils. 

I only object to the self assumed importance of banks, 
and am glad that their long time bluff is being called. 


Banks 


. Some day the world will be perfect, but not in your day. 


MORAL: We want the other fellow to take the losses. 





Rochester Company Wins Prize in Floral Parade. 

One of the interesting features at the national convention 
of Elks which was held at Rochester, N. Y., last week was a 
parade of 160 floral decorated and illuminated automobiles 
which passed over the principal streets on the evening of July 
8. The accompanying illustration shows the machine of the 





Car Which Won Prize for Rochester Telephone Co. 


Rochester Telephone Co., which received the second cash prize 
of $100 offered for the car most beautifully decorated with 
natural or artificial flowers. We are indebted to George R. 
Fuller, president of the company, for the photograph here re- 
produced. 





Electrical Engineering Research at Massachusetts “Tech.” 

There has been established at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology an electrical research laboratory and 
bureau, to be devoted to research and engineering inves- 
tigation. Its official title will be, Division of Electrical 
Engineering Research, and for it and the new electrical 
library an endowment is assured of above $110,000. Taking 
into account the value of the library itself, there are gifts 
and promises for electrical engineering purposes of more 
than $200,000, all in the interests of electrical work. 

The laboratory is already in commission. Dr. Harold 
Pender has been named director by the corporation, H. F. 
Thomson is secretary, and assistant to the director, and a 
staff will be developed as the needs increase. An advisory 
committee has been appointed, consisting of Professors 
Dugald C. Jackson, F. A. Laws, R. R. Lawrence and W. E. 
Wiskenden. The experience of Dr. Pender and Mr. Thom- 
son well qualify them to carry on the work intrusted to 
them. 

The central feature of the endowment is the grant of 
$10,000 a year for five years from the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. This comes to the Institute through the 
initiative of President Theodore N. Vail. In recent dis- 
cussions with President Maclaurin, Mr. Vail has expressed 
the opinion that it is becoming more and more to the 
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advantage of commercial firms to endow general research 
and in the laboratories of institutions of education which 
are fitted to carry them on in an impartial manner. 

An enormous amount of commercial research has been 
carried on in institutional and private laboratories, but this 
has been limited to problems having obvious relationships 
to the firms carrying on the investigations. President Vail 
believes in a research policy of wider scope, and the gi‘t 
of his company leaves the direction in which the research 
shall be made entirely with the authorities at the Institute. 

About a year ago the same company gave to the Insti- 
tute the Dering electrical library of more than 30,000 titles, 
which has been valued at more than $100,000. This library, 
which the cataloguing shows to have no peer in the world, 
is an important asset of the school and the electrical re- 
search laboratory, and to maintain it the same company 
has assured the Institute the sum of $5,000 a year. This 
will provide for careful cataloguing and the purchase of the 
new books and the periodicals, and will release for the 
needs of the general Technology library the amount here- 
tofore devoted to electrical literature. 

Another fund of $5,000 a year for five years has been 
given to the division of electrical engineering research, 
by an anonymous donor. This is to be used in a research 
that may be termed “The Subdivision of the Nickel.” It 
will be the first comprehensive determination of the dis- 
tance to which a street car passenger can with reasonable 
profit be carried for five cents fare. 

The laboratory has further received the gift of $2,000 
contributed by the B. & M. and N. Y., N. H. & H. rail- 
roads, which will be used for the study of handling freight 
at terminals, both inside and outside the houses. 

The research last named is along the lines of work that 
Technology has been doing for the past couple of years, 
the success of which is the reason for the establishment 
of the laboratory. It has been known as the Vehicle Re- 
search, undertaken at the initiative of President Edgar of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, which has 
been financed by his company to the extent of $7,500. The 
three bulletins on the behavior of motor trucks have at- 
tracted world-wide attention of teamsters, truck handlers 
and manufacturers the world over. The investigation has 
gone far towards standardizing the performance of wagons 
used in commercial work, and has afforded the only im- 
partial comparison of the actual performance of the trucks, 
in their regular employment. 

The problems which Director Pender proposes to take 
up at Technology this summer, and in fact upon which he 
is already at work are, first, one related to the clearness 
of speech as heard through the telephone and another on 
the transmission of alternating currents over wires. The 
first will be an investigation of the effect of phase rela- 
tion of harmonics in sound waves, while the second will 
be a study of what is termed, “skin effect,” which causes 
a greater resistance of conductors when used for alter- 
nating than when used for direct currents. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the first 
permanent structure on the new site in Cambridge is a 500- 
foot section of a 150,000-volt transmission line. The form 
of the frames is the familiar one, but they are fitted as 
high-voltage towers. This is the highest voltage yet used 
commercially and the section is complete in every way in- 
cluding wires, insulators, anchors, etc. 

The laboratory, it should be understood, is not intended 
for the utilization of the surplus energy of students, but 
will demand the highest class of trained experts, and it 
will not close in the summer, although it will give to the 
assistants the usual business house vacations. It is to be 
a research laboratory in the highest sense of the word and 
conducted on business principles. ' 














A ‘Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


WILLIAM S. HART, general counsel for the Standard 
Telephone Co., Waukon, Iowa, was born in Iowa in 1869. 
After an education in the common schools he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in his native state. He prac- 
ticed law until the Spanish war, when he served as judge 
advocate of the seventh 
army corps. Returning 
from the war he was 
elected to the Iowa leg- 
islature, from his dis- 
trict. While a member 
of the legislature he 
gave special attention to 
telephone legislation, 
was author of the child 
labor law, and wrote the 
present military code of 
Iowa. During the past 
ten years he has served 
general counsel for 
the Standard Telephone 
Co., of Waukon, Iowa, 
and associated lines and 
an extensive 
and 





as 


has had 

general 
practice, 
himself a 
that line. 
He has been the author of numerous papers and addresses 
on legal topics at the state and national telephone con- 
ventions and is frequently called upon to give addresses at 
banquets. He is a member of the M. W. of A., S. A. W. V., 
B. A. Y. and K. of C. 


telephone 





electric law 








having made 





specialist in 


J. M. HUPMAN, manager of the Waynesboro Mutual 
Waynesboro, Va., was born at Staunton, 
the common 


Telephone Co., 
Va., in January, and 
Before entering the telephone business Mr. Hup- 


1877, was educated in 
schools. 
man was a farmer and was also engaged as a‘clerk in a 
hardware store. He en- 
tered the telephone field 
in 1904, first starting 
with a farmers’ com- 
pany. Later he became 
lineman for the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Lynch- 
burg, Va., and at Rich- 
mond, Va. Early in 
1907 he went to Savan- 
nah, Ga., as foreman of 
exchange and construc- 
tion work for the Bell 
company. After about a 
work there he 
went Roanoke, Va., 
where he engaged in 
construction work for 
the Virginia & Tennes- 
see Telephone Co., dur- 
ing 1908 and 1909. He 
removed to Waynes- 
Va., in the fall of 1909, and he became manager of 
the Waynesboro Mutual Telephone Co. He found the 
system at Waynesboro in very poor physical condition 
but it has since been transformed through his efforts into 
up-to-date cable plant. 
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an 


HARRY T. CLOUGH, of Detroit, Mich., recently as- 
sistant to the president of the United Telephone Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., was born at Hulberton, N. Y., in October, 
1868, and was educated in the common schools. In boy- 
hood he lived on a farm and later spent several years with 
the American Express 
Co., but left that busi- 
ness to enter telephone 
work. On July 1, 1901, 
he became manager of 





the Union Telephone 
Co., Owosso, Mich., 
and in April, 1903, was 
made district manager 


for the same company, 
a position which he held 
until June 1, 1909. From 
June, 1909, to December, 
1909, he assisted in se- 
curing contracts for the 
Continental Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. From 
April, 1910, May, 
1912, he general 
superintendent of the 
Interstate Long  Dis- 
Telephone Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and 
from May, 1912, to June 1, 1913, the 
president of the United Telephone Co., Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Clough was secretary and active organizer of the Michigan 
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tance 








was assistant to 


Managers’ Independent Telephone’ Association in 1906, was 
vice-president thereof in 1907 and president in 1908. 
MURRAY E. MAIN, manufacturer of electric: spe- 


cialties and jobber of supplies, with sales office at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, was born on his father’s farm near Delaware, 


Ohio, in December, 1888, and lived there until fourteen 
ycars of age. He was educate in the public schools, in- 
cluding the Delaware 





high school, and at Ohio 
Wesleyan Academy and 
Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. In his second year 
of high school the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. of 
Delaware changed from 
magneto to central 
energy equipment. 
Main bought up the old 
magneto equipment and 
disposed of it to ad- 
vantage. Encouraged 
by this success he there- 
after continued buy 
up old equipment and 
rebuild it. This led him 
into the designing of 
new magneto equipment 
and the marketing of it. 
In the year 1909 he was 
made sales manager of 
the Rogers Telephone & Electric Co., Danbury, 
After a year’s experience in this field he resigned to again 
engage in business for himself at Delaware, Ohio. Mr. 
Main has designed in detail magneto telephones and inter- 
very 
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Conn. 


communicating systems that have been successful. 
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Nebraska Commission’s Finding in Lincoln Rate Case 


Synopsis of Interesting and Important Document Discussing Valuation as Basis for Determining Rates, the Question 
of Depreciation, Rate of Return and Other Vital Elements Necessary to be Considered in 
an Analysis of the Business of a Public Utility 


A report of the findings of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission in its decision granting an increase in 
the rates of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Lin- 
coln, was published in the July 5 issue of TELEPHONY. The 
full text of the commission’s report has now been issued 
and the discussion therein is found to be of considerable 
After a recital of the history of the case, of the 
investigations made, and hearings had, the 


the 


interest. 
commission 
takes 


up discussion of values as was quoted in 
TELEPHONY’S summary, arriving at an allowance of 17.2 
per cent. for general expense or overhead items. The 


commission dismisses the question of book values as not 
essential to the purpose of determining the reasonableness 
of the rates or expenses. The question of allowing a re- 
turn “going concern value” aside by the 
commission for the present. On the question of franchise 
or good will, attention is called to the fact that the tele- 
phone company does not ask for returns on these values. 
In speaking of the necessity of the company being allowed 


on is waived 


a certain amount of working capital, the commission con- 
cludes that a sum should be allowed equivalent to 6 per’ 
cent. on the reproduction value. 

The out that 
projected plant in cities above 20,000 population has more 


commission points every prudently 
or less idle plant intended for future development and it 
is necessary, in order to be able to efficiently serve the 
public and meet promptly increases in the demands, that 
this should be so, and a company may properly consider 
part of the plant upon which it is entitled to 
make earnings. For two years prior to the consolidation 
of the Lincoln exchanges of the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
with those of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
this idle plant was at a low point. After the consolidation, 
the cutting out of a large number of duplicate telephones, 
necessarily increased the amount of plant, as to 
distribution and central office equipment, but the com- 
mission and its engineers concurred in the conclusion that 
in the final result this advance 
excess of reasonable expectation 
except only as to certain duplications of pole lines, and 
these were deducted from the values found. 

The Nebraska Telephone Company’s building, real estate, 
central office equipment, and apparatus were completely 
eliminated in the valuation. The valuation adopted included 
only plant in actual service, allowing nothing for fran- 
or cost of financing. The 
in- 


this as a 


idle 


construction is not in 


for immediate growth, 


chise, going concern values, 
latter item, the commission says, might properly be 
cluded and upon a most conservative basis could not be 
estimated at less than 6 per cent. In the valuation arrived 
at, no toll property was included, and where 
lines were jointly used for exchange and toll purposes. 
deductions were made by the engineers on a proportional 
basis. The commission arrived at a “reproduction new 
value” of $1,785,907 and a present depreciated value of 
$1,331,418 for the Lincoln plant. The value claimed by 
the company after making readjustments and deductions 
on consolidation expenses for abandoned and duplicated 
property and apparatus was $2,175,956. 


in cases 


REASON FoR ApopTtinG PuysicAt VALUATION Basis. 
The commission then endeavors to allay public criticism 
by pointing out its reasons for proceeding on the basis 
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of a physical valuation of the property. It is further de- 
clared that the outstanding stocks and bonds of a cor- 
poration issued prior to regulation, whether they express 
the actual value of the plant, or whether they are in 
excess, or are for a less amount than the real value, have 
only collaterally any effect, and are not necessarily taken 
into consideration in making rates for the future: that 
when so treated any question of over capitalization in the 
past is absolutely eliminated and need not enter into the 
problem. Stocks and bonds, it is declared, are not cer- 
tificates which will determine or designate the rate that 
a corporation shall charge, or that will necessarily deter- 
mine the rate of return which the corporation shall be 
permitted to earn, but are in fact merely certificates desig- 
nating the ratio of ownership in the plant and reciting the 
ratio in which the profits above actual operating expenses 
may be divided among the holders. 

From the remainder of the 
following excerpts are taken: 


commission’s findings the 


DEPRECIATION. 

In this, as in practically all of the notable rate hear- 
ings, the question of depreciation has been one regarding 
which much testimony was adduced, and is always the 
subject of much controversy, not so much as regards the 
question of whether or not there is depreciation or whether 
it should or should not be allowed, but as to the rate 
necessary to protect the company against the loss of its 
plant. The depreciation of a plant, though it may not 
be so apparent, is just as real and substantial a charge 
against revenues as the wages paid to operators or any 
other employe of the company. For the public to refuse 
to pay, through addition to the rates, a sufficient allowance 
to guarantee the company against seeing the plant, which 
it places at the disposal of the public, gradually fritter 
away and become lost, is unconscionable and inequitable. 
No just or fair-minded person any longer expects this. 

In the various hearings had before commissions in other 
jurisdictions, engineers generally agree as to the average 
life of the component parts of the plant, and the amounts 
necessary to set aside to cover the depreciation. It is 
found that the rates of depreciation set out will range in 
different localities, dependent somewhat upon the class of 
plant, from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent., and in some cases 
even more, but the generally accepted ratio in the larger 
plants is 6 per cent., and this is an allowance many of the 
commissions have agreed and are using in reaching their 
conclusions in telephone rate cases. In this case the 
variation between the findings of the various engineers 
and the estimated requirement, as set forth by the com- 
pany, from 6.01 per cent. to 6.54 per cent. on 
reproduction value. 

This charge against the revenues is intended to cover 
the gradual wasting away of the plant by wear and tear, 
which is not susceptible of being cared for through current 
maintenance and to cover loss by reason of obsolescence, 
inadequacy or public regulation. These last three items 
are necessarily always more or less a matter of conjec- 
ture, but the experience of the past has shown that they 
are none the less real, and proper allowance therefor is 
absolutely necessary if justic shall be done to the corpora- 
tion serving the public. 


ranges 
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The original Lincoln Telephone Co. never paid a cent 
of dividends on its common stock and only $2,951 during 
its whole existence on preferred stock. The Western 
Telephone Co. never paid a dividend on its common stock. 
It is true that the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
up to the year 1912 failed to make true and proper pro- 
vision for depreciation, but this was because of the fact 
that at no time during the period of its existence did the 
company receive sufficient revenues to enable it to do so 
and still cortinue to invite the necessary capital needed for 
extensions and betterments, and for that reason it chose 
to pay dividends on the stock rather than to set aside 
such a depreciation fund, as a prudently managed company 
with sufficient revenue should always do. 

It is the opinion of this commission that the only safe 
policy for the company to pursue is to set aside such 
funds for depreciation reserve and charge them against 
the current revenues, as is reasonably demonstrated to be 
necessary to keep the plant up to full operating efficiency 
and provide for replacements, for extraordinary or unfore- 
seen damage, for obsolescence, inadequacy and _ public 
regulation. To do this it would appear that for the present, 
in view of the experience of the past and the plans pursued 
in past operation, 6 per cent. will not produce an excessive 
amount for such account. 

It will also be the policy of the Commission to expect 
of the corporation that it shall, so far as possible, use the 
depreciation reserve funds, not needed for replacements 
in the immediate future, in making extensions and better- 
ments of the plant. Such part of the plant as is repre- 
sented by the investment from depreciation reserve shall 
be permitted to earn the same ratio of return as the stock- 
holder’s investment, but neither such reserve fund nor the 
earnings therefrom shall be available as dividends to 
stockholders, or for any other purposes than those set 
out. When funds are needed, properly chargeable to the 
depreciation reserve, for replacements, which had thereto- 
fore been invested in extensions or plant, then such ex- 
tensions must at that time be capitalized and the proceeds 
of the capitalization made available for the legitimate pur- 
poses of the depreciation reserve fund. 

The use of the depreciation reserve fund in the manner 
above indicated will in time, when the depreciation reserve 
fund may have reached a fair proportion, possibly permit 
a reduction in the principal sum or percentage to be set 
aside annually for depreciation reserve, and will thus work 
towards the reduction of charge against operating revenues, 
eventually benefiting the public by permitting correspond- 
ing reductions in rates. 

Notwithstanding the above remarks regarding deprecia- 
tion which apply generally, the commission is not satisfied 
in this particular case to apply specifically the percentage 
indicated, for the reason that the commission is not con- 
vinced that the amounts claimed as necessary for current 
maintenance are in fact correct. 


MAINTENANCE. 


The testimony developed that, from 1909 to 1911 in- 
clusive, the maintenance charges, for both the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., and for the year 1912 covering the consolidated plant, 
ran from over 5 to over 7 per cent. on the book value 
of the plant. This the commission feels is excessive, 
and is probably so by reason of the fact that the line of 
demarcation drawn between charges against maintenance 
and what should in fact have been depreciation or replace- 
ments was not clearly enough defined to determine 
definitely the proper charges against this account. 

Many of our commissions and engineers recognize the 
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theory, which was announced by this commission several 
years ago in the Lincoln traction case, that, except under 
certain conditions, maintenance and depreciation are prac- 
tically inseparable and always interdependent. In a plant 
where current repairs are promptly and carefully made, 
depreciation will be less than in a plant where maintenance 
charges are low and current repairs more or less neg- 
lected, and also if the line of demarcation is not sharply 
drawn, many items properly chargeable to depreciation 
will, in the handling of current repairs, naturally creep into 
the maintenance accounts. 

The commission therefore is inclined to think that with 
the adoption of the new system of accounting promulgated 
by this commission and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it will develop that there is no necessity for 
quite so large a charge against maintenance account as 
has been made in the past, part of the items entering 
therein being hereafter chargeable to the depreciation ac- 
count. Pending the actual demonstration by experience, 
the commission will allow for depreciation and maintenance 
combined, a charge of 9 per cent. per annum on the repro- 
duction new value as found herein. 

It will, of course, be understood that a proper and 
ratable proportion of this amount will be charged monthly 
to the operating expenses, and credited to the depreciation 
reserve account, and that there shall be charged against 
the amount so set aside and charged against operating 
expenses, all maintenance charges and replacements, the 
remainder representing the depreciation reserve. If the 
expectation of the commission is realized and the main- 
tenance charges are brought down below the experience 
of the immediate past, the reasonable demands of the 
company for full depreciation allowance will be met. 


OPERATION. 


A most thorough and exhaustive study of the operating 
costs of the Lincoln Telephone Co., beginning with 1904; 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., beginning with 
its organization from 1909 down to 1911, and also of the 
operation in the Lincoln district of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., beginning with 1899, was made by the account- 
ants of the commission. These examinations were further 
supplemented by a careful and extended analysis of the 
operation of the two plants in 1912 for the Lincoln zone, 
and a very large part of the testimony adduced at the 
hearing was in relation to the operating expenses of the 
company. 

Paradoxical as it may seem to the general public, who 
have not given the matter some study, the cost of opera- 
tion per unit in the telephone business increases with the 
extension of the plant. This is thoroughly demonstrated 
by careful examinations made in a large number of in- 
stances, and has for many years been accepted as true by 
all regulating bodies of the country. It is a source of 
considerable irritation to one who has not given the matter 
study, to be told this is so, when his general knowledge 
of business affairs leads him to the conclusion that with 
the increased bulk of business, the cost per unit recedes, 
but the people generally do not know of the added com- 
plications which arise and the extra labor which is needed 
to give service in a telephone plant serving 15,000 sub- 
scribers as against say 3,000. 

A telephone plant of 1,000 subscribers is a comparatively 
simple business to operate, but when this increases to an 
exchange of 5,000 subscribers, complications will have 
arisen, which will add much to the unit cost of operation. 
It must not be forgotten that the increase in service is 
not in the direct ratio of the number of subscribers added 
to the first exchange, but rather more in the line of 
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geometric progression. That is to say, that in a telephone 
plant of 5,000 subscribers, the probable conversation going 
over the lines is not merely five times as much as in a 
plant of 1,000 subscribers, but is very much greater than 
the mere ratio of'number of telephones. 

In a number of consolidations which have been made 
between competing plants in various cities of the country 
in the past few years where careful tests have been made 
of the added load on the operation, by reason of such 
consolidation, it has been found that where prior to the 
consolidation the conversation per telephone in each of 
the plants averaged about seven or eight; that immediately 
after the consolidation, when it became possible for the 
subscribers of each separate plant then to reach all the 
subscribers of both plants, the conversations per telephone 
installed, in fact increased to about 11 or 12, or 30 to 50 
per cent. added ‘load on the service, and no one will 
contend that such an added service can be performed 
without added costs. The tests made in Lincoln demon- 
strate that the average calling rate increased 32.2 per cent. 
While recognizing these conditions ‘this commission does 
not think that they are entitled to the great weight or 
stress generally given them by the telephone companies, 
but rather that the principal reason for added costs in 
the larger exchange, lies in the fact that as the exchange 
is extended, the average investment becomes much greater. 
Consequent upon this the requirements for depreciation, 
maintenance and returns on investment are increased. 

The amount necessary to cover these costs is in excess 
of 75 per cent. of the gross revenue, leaving less than 25 
per cent. for direct operating expenses. This demon- 
strates clearly that where the increase is needed it is not 
so much by reason of added operating costs but 75 or 80 
per cent. of the increase is because of added burden for 
investment, maintenance, depreciation and taxes. 


RATE OF RETURN. 

No element of rate regulation has caused more discus- 
sion or controversy than that of rate of return, and the 
opinions of the past vary from the statement, that any 
earnings above mere operating expenses up to 10 per cent. 
constitute a fair rate of return on fair value. The con- 
troversy is endless, and the commission will not endeavor 
to give here its full views with regard to proper rate of 
return. The commission is not satisfied to agree with 
some decisions that have come to its notice, to the effect 
that any earning is not confiscation. An investor has a 
right to expect not merely that his investment shall remain 
intact and not be gradually eaten away by losses or de- 
preciation, but he has also a right, which we think cannot 
be disputed, to an earning which is a reasonable interest 
on the investment. We are not prepared to determine 
upon the rate which shall irrevocably bind the commission 
as a fixed per centum that shall in all cases beedemanded 
as of right, because of such decision, but will leave it 
open to determine in each particular case as to what may 
be reasonable earnings to which the corporation is en- 
titled. 

It must always be borne in mind that different classes 
of utilities must earn different rates of return, in order 
to be able to finance their needs and meet the reasonable 
demands of the public for extensions and enlargements of 
plant. This can never be done except at a sacrifice, if 
the returns allowed by the regulating body are too low 
to satisfy the investing public. But the rates need not 
always be the same. That is, for some classes of securi- 
ties, which are first liens on property, and practically a 
guarantee that the principal as well as the interest will 
be faithfully and promptly paid, 5_per cent. may be ample. 
In others, where there is some slight risk, 6 per cent. would 
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hardly be adequate, and for the stockholder who gives a 
first lien on his property through bonds and takes all the 
chances of the various vicissitudes through which a new 
corporation is often obliged to pass before reaching a 
steady dividend paying period, this commission is of the 
opinion that 6 per cent. ought to be the minimum at 
which rate a corporation can hope to invite subscribers 
to buy stock with a fair expectation of having its hopes 
realized and being able to finance its needs. Nor do we 
mean to be understood in, this as saying that 6 per cent. 
is all that will be allowed in such cases. There are rea- 
sons why, even in the same class of corporations, there 
will be fluctuations and differences dependent largely upon 
the conditions, the location, the class of people served, 
efficiency of management, and other considerations too 
numerous to mention, all of which have more or less 
bearing on the net earrings of any public utility. 

In at least five of the notable telephone cases brought 
before eastern commissions in the past two years, 8 per 
cent. has been designated as a reasonable rate of return 
on the value found by the commissions, and these decisions 
are entitled to the respect of the entire country; so that 
if corporations of this kind in the East are allowed to 
earn 8 per cent. where money as a rule brings less interest 
than it does in the West, and where capital is more easily 
secured’at lower rates than in this section of the country, 
this commission can hardly demand that the investing 
public shall be held to lower rates, or expected to serve 
the public with less compensation. In New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, and other states, commissions have agreed 
in cases of this kind that the earning of 8 per cent. on 
the value of the property used in serving the public is 
not excessive. The commission of Canada lately, in an 
important case, determined that rates would not be dis- 
turbed or lowered, notwithstanding that the company was 
earning 8.28 per cent. 

But, as was well said by the New York Public Service 
Commission for the Second District, in a very recent 
decision: 


“The truth is, no one can tell what return a given rate 
will produce either in the aggregate or as a percentage 
upon some other sum. The returns can only be ascertained 
by experience. All that can be determined, in such a case 
as this, is that the rate is not confiscatory; that is to say, 
it will return at least 6 per cent. upon the ascertained fair 
value of the property used in the public service. There is 
no such thing as keeping the return, however, at 6 per 
cent. The conditions will vary from year to year. Operat- 
ing expenses will vary; gross earnings will vary; and in 
a town which is not thoroughly developed, as Buffalo is 
not, a rate should be so fixed as to increase the réturn to 
the company by increasing its revenues above the limit 
fixed without a proportional increase in expenses.” 


In like manner this commission does not care at this 
time to bind itself to either 6, or 7, or 8 per cent., and 
promulgate any of them as a fixed rate of return, which 
will be fair in all cases. Nor for the purposes of this 
case is it necessary to reach a final decision that 8 per 
cent. is necessary, or right. It does, however, feel that to 
calculate the rate of return at 7 per cent. on the present 
depreciated value of the plant will not be unfair to the 


public. 
RATEs. 


From a careful study of the telephone situation, both 
here and elsewhere, that has been extensively gone into, 
this commission fs convinced that the present generally 
accepted basis of rates and classifications contains many 
inequalities, inconsistencies and discriminations. But the 
problem is a serious one and the companies and regulating 
bodies are not yet prepared, excepting in a few of the 
very largest places in the country, to establish rates that 
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will more equitably distribute between the different classes 
of users of the telephone, the necessary revenue to cover 
operating expenses and produce a reasonable return on the 
investment. 

The commission is inclined to agree with a number of 
other commissions who have lately determined that the 
only truly equitable basis for making rates would be the 
measure of the service; that is to say, that each subscriber 
should pay first a fixed or readiness-to-serve charge, which 
would cover the cost of maintenance, depreciation and 
taxes as well as a return to the investor on the amount 
of plant placed at the subscriber’s disposal, and in addition 
thereto a measured rate which will cover the direct operat- 
ing expenses incurred in rendering the service needed. 
Such a scheme of rates could at this time, however, hardly 
be applied in a city of this size, nor does the petitioner 
make a request therefor. In the smaller cities where it 
has been tried it has not proven entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause it is clearly shown that the adoption of such a rate 
schedule has restricted the service, complicated and in- 
creased the cost of accounting, and serv.d to caused many 
irritations which are, as a rule, absent in cities whe-e 
the flat rate obtains, differentiating only between classes. 

One of the elements not generally recognized by the 
patrons of telephone companies is the fact that in ratio 
to the investment, the gross earnings are very small. In 
this instance allowing the increase that the company claims 
it needs, will produce barely 20 per cent. gross revenue 
per annum on the reproduction value of the plant. As 
compared to this in the case of our railroads, their gross 
income will show about 40 per cent. of the value, and few 
business men are prepared to invest capital in a business 
which does not produce gross revenues running from 100 
per cent. to 500 per cent. of the investment per annum. 
As a consequence the necessary earnings to cover main- 
tenance, depreciation and reasonable returns on the in- 
vestment become a very large proportion of the rates 
needed to keep intact the business of a telephone com- 
pany, but the very nature of the business makes it im- 
possible to modify this condition and we see no prospect 
of any change of conditions in this respect. 

In the case of the farm service, it clearly developed 
at the hearing that the farm rates were far short of 
paying the fixed charges and cost of service, by reason 
of the much greater investment per subscriber’s station on 
the farm lines, because of apparatus and distribution lines 
used in the service; but in considering common usage over 
the country generally it is concluded that to raise the 
rates to the figure which would make them adequate and 
fully pay their just share of the cost of operation, would 
bring about a burden that would seem to the farmer un- 
bearable and would be inclined to take much of this useful 
service away from him. In this case, therefore, the com- 
mission is inclined to the view of many authorities, to 
the effect that it is good policy to distribute this burden 
a little more to the business men and a little less to the 
farmer, on the theory that as the number of subscribers 
increases the business man is more generally benefited 
than the farmer, and can well afford to help him share the 
added burden. 





Nebraska Commissioner Dissents on Overhead Charge. 

Commissioner Hall of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission is reported as differing from his colleagues re- 
specting the percentage allowed for overhead charges in 
the findings of the commission in the Lincoln telephone 
rate case. The items of overhead charges are the cost 
of financing, contractor’s profit, organization expenses, dis- 
count on sale of securities, supervision, engineering costs, 
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taxes paid during construction, and interest on money dur- 
ing construction period and contingencies, the latter repre- 
senting costs that could not be reasonably anticipated. 

Commissioners Clarke and Taylor allowed 17.2 per cent., 
or a total of $326,000, as a proper percentage for overhead 
charges, cutting out any allowance for contractor's prof- 
its, cost of financing or discount on sale of securities. 
They held that this figure was below that which eminent 
engineers allow, but well within the averages allowed by 
other commissions and regulating bodies. 

Commissioner Hall declares that these percentages are 
purely speculative, and insists in this case, as he did in 
the interurban, that the company should be compelled to 
show just how much it actually did spend for each of these 
items. The other commissioners say that this is only pos- 
sible with a portion of the items and impossible as to 
others, and that engineers and regulatory bodies have 
adopted percentages which, while it is not claimed exactly 
fit each case, are susceptible of reductions to averages that 
are as nearly correct as a minute investigation would show. 

The commissioners disagree over what allowance the 
Wisconsin commission makes for overhead charges. Mr. 
Hall says that it fixes 12 per cent. while the others say 
that it ranges from that upward. It is difficult to state 
in exact figures what the difference between the commis- 
sioners is. It may be 2 per cent. or 5 per cent. or 8 per 
cent. on the reproduction value new. If it be 5 per cent., 
the difference between the figure Mr. Hall says the Wisconsin 
commission has adopted and that allowed by the Nebraska 
commission, would mean a difference in the reproduction 
new valuation of something like $70,000. 

Commissioners Clarke and Taylor figured that on the 
valuations found, the company lacked $71,000 of getting 
enough yearly revenue. If Commissioner Hall is inclined 
to allow the 12 per cent. held by the Wisconsin commis- 
sion as proper for overhead charges, the result would 
show a reduction from the $71,000 figured by the others 
as a deficit of a little over $19,000 a year, still leaving the 
company running in the hole $52,000 a year. This would 
have to be cared for by rate increase. 

The city commissioners of Lincoln have under consid- 
eration a resolution passed at a mass meeting of those 
telephone users who protest against the increase in rates 
asking the commissioners to go to the bottom of the tele- 
phone question. 





Telephone Cables Cut at St. Louis. 

Officials of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. at St. Louis, Mo., recently reported to the police that 
the company’s cables leading to East St. Louis had been 
cut, presumably in the neighborhood of Eads bridge. It 
was announced that 120 lines out of 350 had for the second 
time been put out of service by vandals. The deed was 
thought to be the work of sympathizers with the striking 
telephone operators and maintenance men in St. Louis. 





Lincoln Company Secures Permission to Issue Stock. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb., has received permission from the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to issue $1,100,000 of 5 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock for the acquisition of property, for construc- 
tion, completion of extensions, improvement of its facili- 
ties, plant or distributing system, the discharge of its 
obligations and the lawful refunding of its obligations. 

The stock must be issued for cash at not less than 92. 
The company is empowered to purchase stock and bonds 
of the Hastings Independent Telephone Co. not to exceed 
$134,084; of the Fillmore County Telephone Co. not to 
exceed $41,522, and of the Dewitt Telephone Co. not to 
exceed $22,525. 











Manufacture and Use of Wire for the Telephone Industry 


Practical, Non-Technical Description of Processes Involved in Conversion of Iron Ore into Wire—Story of Iron Wire 
from Mine to Warehouse Told by Illustrations — Second Installment of Paper Presented at 
Annual Convention of National Association 


By H. S. Durant, American Steel & Wire Co. 


The two processes most commonly 
used in this country of transforming pig 
iron into steel are the Bessemer and 
open hearth methods, each divided into 
two classes, the acid Bessemer and the 
basic Bessemer, the acid open hearth 
and the basic open hearth. The acid 
process is used where carbon silicon 
and manganese are to be reduced’ in 
quantity. The basic process is used 
where in addition to these three there 
is an excess of the phosphorus and sul- 
phur to be taken out of the raw material. 
In the open hearth process both pig 
iron and scrap may be used. 

In both the open hearth and Bessemer 
methods the impurities of the pig iron 
are burned out by bringing air into con- 
tact with the molten iron. In the Besse- 
mer process this is done by blowing a 
blast of air from the bottom through the 
kettle of molten metal. In the open 
hearth proccess the air passes over the 
top of the molten bath and the impuri- 
ties either are consumed or absorbed 





in the slag as they rise to the surface. 





In the Bessemer process enough heat 
is generated by the burning of the im- 
purities to maintain the bath at a Fig. 12. Rolling An Ingot Into a Bloom. 

proper temperature. In the open hearth 

process it is necessary to maintain the bath at molten heat by the introduction of heat from an outside source. 

The open hearth method is the one 
generally employed for higher grades 
of steel and the Bessemer for the lower 
grades. The slag containing the im- 
purities is drawn off at the base of the 
blast furnace through ditches or sluice- 
ways. Below the mouth of one of these 
ditches is located a hot metal ladle. 
These ditches are provided with two 
dams so that the flow of metal can be 
switched from one ladle to another. The 
blast furnace is tapped five or six times 
in 24 hours, and about 80 tons of molten 
pig iron are drawn off each time. The 
hot metal ladle referred to holds from 
20 to 40 tons of the molten metal. 

In former times it was the practice 
to dig ditches or sluice ways in a sand 
floor, and from the main ditch smaller 
ditches or slips were dug on either side, 
these being perhaps two feet long. The 
molten iron flowed down to the main 
ditch, and into the small ones on the 
sides, where it cooled, and was broken 
up in the form of bars of pig iron. It 
was the resemblance of these smaller 
ditches on each side of the main one 
to a litter of pigs feeding at the mother 
that gave the pig iron its name. Now- 
Fig. 13. Reducing a Bloom into Billets. adays, the molten metal is carried im- 
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mediately to either the Bessemer or open hearth furnace bath in a molten state and even increases its temperature. 
to be purified into steel, thus saving the cost of remelting. When the blast is first started immense quantities of 
A Bessemer converter is hung on trunnions so that it black smoke and red flame come out of the top. It takes 
can be tipped over to receive a new charge of molten pig twelve to fifteen minutes to cook or purify the ten or 
fifteen tons of metal in this Bessemer 

converter. As the cooking proceeds, 

and the metal becomes purer, the 

smoke ceases, and the red flame turns 

to a white color. It is by the color 

of this flame that the expert steel 

maker judges when the charge is 

purified. Practically all of the car- 

bon and manganese have been burned 

out of the molten metal and it is 

usually the practice at about this 

point to put back as much carbon 

and manganese as the finished steel 

should contain. By this means the 

carbon and manganese, and therefore, 

the analysis of the steel, is known al- 

most to a certainty, but as a further 

safeguard a chemical analysis of each 

heat is made, and a record of it kept. 

When the molten metal has be- 

come refined steel, it is poured into a 


~ 





Fig. 14. Sheering Steel Bars into Billets. 


iron. The converter will take about ten 
to fifteen tons of molten metal at one 
time. As soon as it is charged, a blast 
of air is started through the bottom of 
the kettle, and then the kettle turned 
in an upright position. The air bubbles 
through the molten pig iron just the 
same as air might be blown through a 
straw into a glass of water. The oxygen 
of this air blast consumes the impurities 
of the pig iron. The remaining earthy 
impurities are gathered at the top of the 
molten mass in the form of a slag, and 
the carbon, silicon, and manganese are 
burned in the form of a gas above the 
converter. The burning of these im- 
purities, especially the silicon, keeps the 








Fig. 15. View of Shearing Machine. 


kettle. When this kettle is filled it 
is raised upon its central standard 
and swung around for pouring into 
the ingot molds. As soon as cast 
the ingots are hauled away, being 
mounted upon trucks which run upon 
a small track. 

When they solidify, although still 
almost white hot, the ingot molds 
are lifted off from the trucks. The 
molds are then transferred to other 
trucks and the original trucks sent 
back to be refilled. The ingots are 
approximatély 18 inches square and 
about five or six feet long. They 
weigh about 5,000 pounds. Trains 
of these ingots are run to the rolling 
mills. When reheated the ingot is 

Red Hot Biliet Traveling on Conveyor. ready to be rolled down to a smaller 
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size and a longer length. Its intense heat makes it 
necessary to do this work by automatic machinery. The 
rollers of the platform where the ingot rest carry it up 
to, and through the large steel rolls shown in Fig. 12, but 
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the ingot comes back under the upper set of rollers. The 
tables again lower and the ingot passes through the lower 
rolls. So the process goes on, the ingot being first 
turned upon its side, then upon its edge, until the size 
of the ingot is considerably reduced. 








= 





Fig. 17. Billets Dumped from Conveyor. 


which are here observed somewhat by 
The steam 
from water which it is necessary con- 
stantly to flow on these rolls to keep 
them As the ingot passes 
through heavy rolls, it is 
ceived on the other side upon another 
table platform like this 
then both of table platforms 
raise up, the rollers are reversed, and 


a cloud of steam. comes 


cool. 

these re- 
exactly one, 
these 
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Fig. 19. Showing a Rod Mill Reducing 







































Billets to Rods. 


PT ae At this point the ingot becomes a 
bloom, 
The bloom passes to another but 


smaller set of rolls shown in Fig. 13, 
where the same process is gone 
through with further to reduce the 
size and elongate the body of steel. 
When this bloom is reduced to about 
four inches square it is suitable for 
cutting up into four-foot lengths which 
are called billets. 

Fig. 14 shows the bar of steel (1) be- 
ing sheared into billets of approxi- 
mately four feet each. Attention is 
called to the pile of what is shown as 
crop ends on the extreme left side of 
the picture (2) When the ingot was 
cast, any slight impurities, small pieces 
of slag, etc., collected at its top, and 
to insure the removal of this possibly 
imperfect material, the end of what 
was the ingot and what is now the 
billet bar is cut off and discarded. 


Fig. 18. 





Reheating Furnace for Billets, 





A view is given in Fig. 15 of the 
other side of the shearing machiné from 
which just a glimpse may be had of 
the billet (1) as it is being 
through and sheared off. This billet is 
now ready to be transported to another 
series of rolls which reduce it to the 
form of a round rod. Sometimes this 
operation is carried on in these same 
mills, but in this case the billet is to 
be shipped to another plant for further 
treatment. 

So still at a red heat the billet is car- 
ried by the conveyor shown in Fig. 16 
out into the yard where it is dumped 
for loading into cars. The streak of 
light at the extreme right side of the 


shoved 
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picture is one of the red hot billets traveling on the con- rolling process it cools very rapidly, and therefore, the last 
veyor. passes through the rolls have to be done quickly, so that 

The other end of this conveyor is seen in Fig. 17. The at this point the red hot rod, perhaps a half inch in diam- 
billets are dumpted off and loaded by the magnetic crane eter, is brought to a series of rolls which stand side by 
side. The end passes through the first 
roll to the right, is there grabbed by 
a man with tongs and put back through 
another set of rolls. As this is being 
done the excess length of rod pays out 
upon the floor as seen in Fig. 20. On 
the other side of these rolls the rod is 
guided back automatically to the first 
side and again grabbed by a man with 
tongs, who returns it through still 
smaller rolls to the other side. This 
process is repeated until the rod is 
reduced to the desired size. 

The rod, still hot, is now conveyed 
through a pipe to a coiling device 
shown in Fig. 21. There are a number 
of these side by side, but the conical 
one (1) on the end, which can be seen 
most clearly, is revolving very rapidly, 
and coils the rod about it until the 
bundle is completed, when the coiler 
tips over, and dumps the bundle of 











Fig. 20. Reducing Rods to Pencil Size. 
into cars for shipment, as shown in 
the illustration. 

The billet now having cooled, it is 
necessary to reheat it before the rolling 
process can be carried further. This 
work is done in the re-heating furnace 
shown in Fig. 18. When re-heated the 
billet is again taken from the furnace, 
and conveyed automatically to another 
set of rolls, similar to but smaller than 
those that were reducing the ingot and 
the bloom. 

Fig. 19 presents a picture of one of 
these rod rolls which continually re- 
duce the billet to a smaller diameter 
and longer length. The streak of light ~<a 
shown is the end of the red hot rod as 
it was switched around after leaving 
this set of rolls. 

As the rod becomes smaller in the 


A 


am 


rods onto the moving platform below. 
The rods are still red hot, and are 
therefore conveyed a considerable dis- 
tance by means of this platform, and a 
chain conveyor. 

This conveyor ends on the loading 
platform shown in Fig. 22, which shows 
the successive bundles of rods sus- 
pended from hooks as they are travel- 
ing (1). When they have arrived at a 
certain point they are _ sufficiently 
cooled to be handled, and are now 
loaded into cars for shipment to the 
wire drawing point. This is the end of 
the hot rolling process. From this point 
the rods are drawn cold into wire. 


Fig. 22. Loading Platform for Shipment of Rods to Wire Mill. (To be continued.) 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


No Jurisdiction, Says Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Proceedings instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on its own motion against the Central District & Print- 
ing Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, have been dropped for lack 
of jurisdiction. The commission undertook the investigation 
upon informal protests from subscribers for local telephone 
service in Pittsburgh. 

The protestants charged that they were being subjected to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage, alleging undue discrimina- 
tion against new subscribers because they were forced to take 
a message rate service instead of the old flat rate unlimited 
service. The holding of the commission was as follows: 

“In view of the fact that no charge is made or call recorded 
against either class of subscribers by respondent company for 
the local call used in connection with the interstate line, and 
that therefore there is no discrimination with respect to in- 
terstate transmission, this is a controversy over which, upon 
the fact of this case, this commission has no jurisdiction.” 





Interstate Commerce Commission Hearing. 
Hearing has been had before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of Stephan vs. Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. The complainant lives in Bethesda, Maryland, 
and claims discrimination in rates charged for telephone serv- 
ice between him and the District of Columbia. 
has yet been reached by the commission. 


No decision 








Oklahoma Commission Appeals to Interstate Commission. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., the Home Enterprise Telephone 
Co.., 
alleging that they are controlled by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and asking that they 
tablish rates and connections with the Arnett Telephone Co., 


of Woodware, Okla., and the American Telephone Co., 


be required to es- 


of Arnett, Okla. 
It is claimed that prior to July 12, 1912, the companies 
made connections with the Arnett company for the dif- 


ferent points served by them, but that since that date they 
failed to allow the Arnett company to 
make connection with them. The corporation commission 
alleges that the refusal was brought about by the Ameri- 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

This is claimed to be the first case where a state com- 
mission the the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to force one telephone company to establish 
through rates and connections with another. 


have and refused 


can 


has sought aid of 





Rate Question at Ft. Leavenworth. 

Officers at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., have forwarded rec- 
ommendations to the department at Washington that the 
post be equipped with its telephone 
system, These recommendations were made when the Peo- 
ples Home Telephone Co. which now serves the post, ad- 
vanced its rates from $1 to $4 per month. H. W. Sexton, 
manager of the company, is quoted as stating that the 
rates were made to correspond with those in Leavenworth 
and that he sees no reason for making a reduction to the 
government. For the amount of equipment the company 
is obliged to carry to furnish the post with a suitable sys- 
tem, he declares it is not a paying proposition, and it would 
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Leavenworth own 


be a relief to the company if the government would equip 
the post with a system of its own. 





Consolidation at Lansing, Kan. 

The People’s Home Telephone Co., of Lansing, has filed 
an application with the Kansas Railroad Commission for per- 
mission to sell to the Lansing Telephone Co. The Lansing 
Telephone Co. asked for permission to issue $1,500 in notes 
to cover the cost of buying out the Home company. 





Wisconsin Commission To Investigate Silent Telephone. 

The silent telephone is to be the subject of inquiry and hear- 
ing before the Wisconsin Railroad Commission some time this 
month upon motion of the commission itself in response to 
many complaints. The silent telephone is one that is in- 
special arrangement between the telephone com- 
pany and the patron, the condition being that it shall not be 
called by the central operator except when the signal comes 
from certain persons or certain other telephone numbers. The 
arrangement is made by exclusive individuals who do not want 


stalled by 


_to be bothered by Tom, Dick and Harry but who, neverthe- 


less, do desire service for their own convenieiice. 

The point involved is a nice one. It is urged that if the 
telephone company is permitted to maintain 500 silent tele- 
phones, then it may maintain 5,000 or as many as it pleases; 
that the subscriber to the entitled to the of 
every telephone of the system and that the telephone company, 


service is use 
as a public utility, has no right to deny such service. 

One of the complaints, for instance, comes from Milwaukee, 
where the superintendent of a hospital was denied service 
In the 
that 
hour 


connection with a telephone in the house of a priest. 
hospital a man was dying and was extremely anxious 
the last rites of his church be administered before the 
of final dissolution. 
but the hospital was not on the accredited list, and because 
of this the man was denied “extreme unction.” ” 

This is but an instance. It is said that in the larger cities, 
hundreds of silent telephones are maintained by the telephone 
companies in contravention of the theory that the subscriber 
to the service is entitled to all there is of it. 

The date for the hearing has not been set, but it is 
pected that when it is called there will be a lively interest in 
It. 


The priest he desired had a telephone 


ex- 





Wisconsin Physical Connection Rates Declared Exorbitant. 

Attorney Frank Winter of La Crosse, Wis., who, as an 
individual telephone subscriber secured the ruling from the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, rendered on May 14, pro- 
viding for physical connection between the toll lines of 
the Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone Co., and the La Crosse 
Telephone Co., has now presented a brief before the com- 
mission in which it is declared that the commission’s order 


‘is made nugatory by the exorbitant rates charged by the 


Bell company for such service. 

Mr. Winter declares that the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
proposed to allow the Independent telephone companies 
but 15 per cent. of the receipts on business originated on 
the Independent lines and to allow nothing on increased 
business. He said that the company proposed to charge 
subscribers of the Independent lines fifty cents a month 
besides fifteen cents per message for plugging in on the 
Bell company lines, in addition to the regular rate for 
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the message. Such a charge, he declared, was not made 
in good faith and was a deliberate attempt to block the 
commission’s order providing physical connection. A hear- 
ing on the case will be.held in La Crosse on July 22. 





Telephone Rates on Parlor Car Principle. 

An announcement of an advance in rates at Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, by the Ft. Dodge Telephone Co. has caused con- 
siderable agitation in that city and threatened recourse to 
a restraining order on the ground that the company is vio- 
lating its franchise, which fixes the rates for service. J. M. 
Plaister, manager of the company, has explained the situa- 
tion to a local paper as follows: 


“The franchise demands that we supply telephone service 
in this city at the rate of $1 a month for residence tele- 
phones and $2 a month for business service. We always 
have complied with that request and we expect to in the 
future. Our proposition is this: If anyone wishes better 
service than we can afford to supply at those prices and 
wishes to pay extra for other service, he can do so, and get 
the service. 

Before we ever made a move to improve the service 
and change the rates, we were requested to do so by many 
people. Finally we sent out circular letters putting the 
question up to our subscribers and asking them how they 
stood on the matter. About 75 per cent. of our subscribers 
expressed a willingness to get better service at increased 
rate of rental. 

_The nearest I can come to drawing a parallel of our 
situation is to cite the railroads. There is a law compelling 
the railroads to carry passengers for two cents a mile. The 
railroads will do this. They will take you anywhere for 
two cents a mile provided you want to ride in the day 
coaches. If you wish better service and wish to ride in 
the Pullman parlor car or to take a Pullman sleeper. or to 
get your meals on the train, there is extra charge. No one 
ever thinks of saying the railroads violate the law for this 
service. 

The Fort Dodge Telephone Co. is handling a_ similar 
proposition. We have no desire to be arbitrary and to 
demand additional charges from the public. We have no 
desire to violate our franchise.” 

Would Enjoin Mutual Company in Missouri. 

An injunction suit was filed recently in the district court 
at Galena, Mo., in which the Baxter Telephone Co. sued 
the Cherokee County Mutual Telephone Association, Bax- 
ter Local No. 121, to enjoin the defendants from operat- 
ing their lines in the city of Baxter Springs. 

The Baxter Springs Telephone Co. is a corporation, 
while the Cherokee County Mutual is unincorporated. The 
plaintiff alleges it has a sufficient system in the city; that 
on June 24 the mayor and city council pretended a grant 
of franchise to the Baxter local of the association, but 
that the franchise is void, as no certificate was obtained 
from the Kansas Railroad Commission. 

The plaintiff asked that it be granted a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the defendants from constructing or mak- 
ing an attempt to construct or maintain a telephone ex- 
change and lines in Baxter Springs, and upon final hear- 
ing of the action that the defendants be restrained from 
constructing or maintaining a telephone exchange and sys- 


tem in that city. 








Public Service Investigation in Maryland. 

The Maryland Public Service Commission has adopted 
a second order for an investigation of the rates of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. The order which 
was largely the outcome of the efforts and out-of-town 
inquiries of the Telephone Protective Association contains 
the following provisions: 

“That the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Bal- 
timore City, the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Baltimore 
City and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. be re- 
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quired promptly to file copies of their charters and also 
copies of all their leases, undertaking and operating agree- 
ments of every kind and description in any way affecting 
telephone tolls or charges within the state of Maryland. 

“That the recent valuation made by or for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of all the property of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. in Maryland be 
filed with the commission. That the assistant general 
counsel to the commission be authorized to employ a 
special telephone expert to make up forms of interroga- 
tories to be submitted to the telephone companies with 
the object of further determining the necessity for making 
a physical examination of the telephone properties, and of 
getting necessary data for future valuation and date mak- 
ing.” 

The telephone companies were given 20 days to comply 
with the terms of the order. As soon as the leases and 
other agreements are filed the interrogatories will be pre- 
pared. 





New Jersey Litigation Over Metropolitan Name. 

The New York Telephone Co. and others have instituted 
a suit in the court of chancery at Trenton, N. J., against the 
Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co., and others, to re- 
strain the defendant corporation from the use of this name. 
Among the other complainants are George J. Gould, John H. 
Kahill, Joseph P. Davis, Edward J. Hall, James Merrihew, 
Charles A. Tinker and William H. Wolverton, well known 
New York telephone magnates. The New York company bases 
its action on its own right to the use of the name “Metropol- 
itan Telephone & Telegraph Co.” 

The complaining company, which is a part of the Bell sys- 
tem, shows in its bill of complaint that the original Metro- 
politan Telephone & Telegraph Co. was organized in 1880 
as a part of the Bell system. The Bell Telephone Co. of New 
Jersey was organized under the laws of that state, in 1879, to 
operate a telephone system in the counties of Bergen, Passaic, 
Hudson, Essex, Morris, Somerset, Middlesex, Monmouth 
and Union. In 1881 the name of this company was changed 
to the Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. of New 
Jersey. In 1887 this latter company was merged into the New 
York and New Jersey Telephone Co. A further merger took 
place in 1909, when the last named company was consolidated 
with the New York Telephone Co., the leading plaintiff in this 
suit. 

The plaintiff's charge that the defendants are using the name 
objected to in a deliberate plan to mislead the public into 
thinking that the defendant corporation is the original com- 
pany of this name. It is alleged that the original Metro- 
politan company, being the pioneer in the telephone business 
in New York City, built up a successful business, and that it 
issued $2,000,000 worth of bonds, of which $1,564,000 worth 
are still outstanding. It is claimed that these are gilt edge 
securities selling at high premium above their face value. It 
is further charged that the defendant Metropolitan company 
is misleading investors to purchase its bonds, thinking they are 
those of the original Metropolitan. 

The defendant Metropolitan company 
the state of Delaware and has an authorized capital of $3.000.- 
000. It also has obtained a permit from New Jersey to trans- 
act business in the state and has its main office in Jersey 
City. The charter of the company says its purpose is to build 
a trunk telephone line between New York and Chicago. [Its 
president is Charles Borland, of New York City. The other 
officers are: Vice-President, H. Lee Sellers, of Montclair. N. 
J., and secretary and treasurer, Butler Jack, of New York. 
The directors of the defendant company are: A. R. Buffing- 
ton, of Madison, N. J.; W. T. Dunn, of Brawley, Colo.; Osce 
Goodwin, Dallas, Texas; Lewis Cass Ranch Chicago: R. H. 
Sellers, Montclair, N. J.; and C, H. Sillman, New York. 


was chartered by 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


Installation of Underground Cable. 

“Assuming that all ducts and manholes are ready, and 
all ordinary facilities available, (a) what would be con- 
sidered a good day’s work for an average gang, in laying 
10 to 100-pair cable, viz.: threading ducts and drawing in 
cable in place ready for splicing on straight forward job, 
in small towns, without hustle? (b) What number of 
splices per day can a splicer and helper make on 5-pair, 
10-pair and 20-pair cable in manholes on a straight job 
with ordinary facilities and conditions? (c) In drawing 
in these small sized cables, what is the longest safe lengths 
advisable when the ducts are clear? When other cables 
are present but allow sufficient room?” 


Five, 10 and 20-pair cables ‘are not much used in the 
United States as a standard size, but are used, in cases, for 
laterals, feeding private branch exchanges and to busi- 
ness houses, both underground and aerial feed. 

(a). In drawing in, including rodding ducts and man- 
hole conditions, 8,000 to 10,000 feet would be an excep- 
tional day’s work. Under average conditions from three- 
quarters to one mile of cable of from 10 to 100 pairs would 
be a fair amount of work. 

(b). Ten splices on five-pair, eight splices on 10-pair, 
eight splices on 20-pair. The smaller cables require more 
care in wiping and handling than 20-pair or larger, and. 
hence the number of splices for 10-pair is given as the 
same as 20-pair. 

(c). As a rule, small sized cables are not drawn in as 
long lengths as larger ones, owing to the tendency to 
break. About 1,000 to 1,500 feet is a safe length. 


Grounded Lines in Proximity to High Tension. 

“We and some three or four neighboring telephone sys- 
tems have always operated our country party lines with the 
ground as one side of circuit. For our long distance con- 
nection we have metallic circuits, transposed every half mile. 
This condition has been satisfactory until recently when a 
power company completed its power transmission line which 
now carries current at 110,000 volts pressure. The power 
company owns 100 feet right of way and has its lowest 
cables nearly 50 feet from the ground. The right of way 
runs parallel with our lines in a general direction for 14 
miles, but is never as close as 100 feet to our lines, and then 
for but one-quarter mile in two places, except at points of 
crossing. The noise threatens to ruin our service on all 
lines in such proximity to the power line. Would the plac- 
ing of transpositions on our metallic circuit six or seven 
to the mile help to eliminate the noise on that line? Would 
the making of our grounded lines metallic and transposing 
them frequently where exposed to the power line, eliminate 
the noise, if where not exposed to the power line, the one 
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Metallic Circuit Carries Noise to Earth Return Line. 


side of circuit were grounded and the circuit to the central 
office completed through ground, i. e., to have our grounded 
circuits run metallic in exposed places and grounded in un- 
exposed places?” 


Most certainly you will have to make all your lines me- 
tallic. Such a voltage as the power company employs has 
a powerfully inductive influence on telephone lines, and your 
transpositions must be very carefully made. You may have 
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to transpose as often as 8 to 12 times per mile, especially 
at the point of greatest exposure, 

Make your insulation as perfect as possible. A single leaf 
ground may throw your telephone line out of balance enough 
to produce severe noise. 

The metallic circuits which parallel the power lines will 
carry noise to the earth return lines, Fig. 1, which do not 
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Fig. 2. Repeating Coil to Carry Line Past Exposure. 

go near the power line. The electrostatic capacity which ex- 
ists between the power lines and the metallic circuits will 
allow current to flow from the power line to both sides of the 
metallic circuit telephone line, through the capacity between 
the metallic circuit and the earth return line, and to ground 
through the telephones on the latter. The metallic circuit may 
be quiet. The best remedy is to make all these lines me- 
tallic. 

The only way to get a grounded line past the point of ex- 
posure is to make it metallic for the distance, as in Fig. 
2, with a repeating coil at the end of the exposure. It will 
not do to omit the coil, as it is needed to insulate the 
metallic part of the line from the rest. Even then, if there 
is much capacity between the two windings of the repeating 
coil, you may have noise carried from the metallic part to 
the grounded part in the same way as that described for 
Fig. 1. 

If you use a repeating coil to isolate the metallic circuit 
from the rest of the system, it must be specially made to 
withstand a fairly high voltage. There will be a voltage ex- 
isting between the two repeating coil windings and this may 
be high enough to break down the insulation if the telephone 
line is too near the power line. 





Use Battery Exploring Lamp to Detect Sediment. 


“Recently while replacing and adding plates to a storage 
battery, I found that there was a large accumulation 
of sediment under the plates, so much so that there were 
hollows where the plates were after I had taken them out. 
I think this should not be, but how is the maintainer 
going to keep track of this condition?” 


Most certainly this condition should not exist. It is 
easily avoided if a little care is taken to inspect the cells 
every month with a battery exploring lamp. This should 
be a part of the equipment of every storage battery. It 
is an electric lamp so designed that it can be lowered into 
the acid clear to the bottom of the cell. This is imperative 
if the cells are made with lead lined tanks, because one 
cannot see through the sides to the bottom of the plates. 
Battery manufacturers are in touch with the supplier of 
such lamps and usually sell them, so you should get one 
at once. 





Index for Volume 64, Telephony. 

The index of the principal articles published in TELEPH- 
ony in Volume 64, which ended with the issue of June 28, 
is now ready. Copies of this index will be sent free to sub- 
scribers requesting them. 











Induction as Affecting Telephone and Telegraph Lines 


Theory of Induction—Conditions Likely to Cause Trouble and Means for Preventing or Resisting Inductive 
Effects—Second Installment of Paper Presented at Annual Meeting of Asso- 
ciation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


By P. J. Howe 


ALTERNATING CURRENT PowWER SYSTEMS. 

The single phase circuit illustrated in Fig. 2 was the first 
alternating system used for electric lighting and power, and is 
probably still more widely used than any other system. It is a 
two-wire circuit, usually with a voltage of 1,100, 2,300 or some 
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Fig. 2. Single Phase Distribution System. 
approximate multiple of these values. Small step-down trans- 
formers are bridged across the line to reduce the voltage to 
that used for lighting. Sometimes the low potential side of 
the transformers has three taps, as shown at “A.” The outside 
wires are of twice the distributing voltage, and the load is 
connected between either outside wire and the middle or “neu- 
tral” wire. Another arrangement of the single phase system 
is to use three wires for the main transmission circuit, the 
potential between the middle and outside wires being half 
that between the outside wires. The step-down transformers 
are then connected between the middle and outside wires. 
When the circuits are well insulated and balanced, the cur- 
rents and voltages in the two sides of the circuit are equal 
and opposite. Under these conditions, inductive effects on 
other systems will usually be small. But distribution circuits 
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of an unbalance on one circuit causing a similar unbalance on 
all other circuits which are connected to the same power house 
busbars. 

A series arc lighting system is a local lighting system, con- 
sisting of a number of arc lamps, often from 50 to 75, in a 
series circuit. Typical circuits are shown in Fig. 3. The cur- 
rent is constant, usually about seven amperes, but the voltage 
varies with the number of lamps in circuit. Since the drop 
per lamp is about 80 volts, the potential across the circuit at 
the generator end may be as high as 6,000 volts, and is often 
even higher. 

Circuits of this character are necessarily very unsymmetrical. 
Even when the two sides of the circuit are close together, and 
the lamps are arranged as symmetrically as possible, very con- 
siderable inductive interference may be caused on nearby lines. 
Moreover, arc lighting circuits are much more subject to faults 
and grounds than the lighting and power circuits described 
above. This is partly because of their higher voltage and 
partly because the nature of arc lighting service offers many 
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Fig. 3. Typical Series Arc Lighting Circults. 


are often in close proximity to trees and foliage, and grounds 
are not infrequent. These points of poor insulation upset the 
electrostatic balance and greatly increase the inductive effects, 
especially on telephone lines. Disturbances of this character 
may often extend over an entire distribution system, by reason 


Fig. 4. Three Phase Distribution System. 


opportunities for the development of troubles. Telephone sys- 
tems are the chief sufferers from arc light induction. 

Three phase circuits are usually used for distribution when 
the load consists largely of motors and power. Practically 
all transmission systems are also three phase. Fundamentally, 
three phase operation consists of three sources of alternating 
electromotive force of the same voltage and frequency, asso- 
ciated together with one transmission system. The three volt- 
age supplies are furnished by three separate windings on one 
generator, but differ in phase by one-third of a cycle. When 
connected to a three-wire line, the effective voltages between 
any two wires and the effective currents in the separate wires 
are the same, assuming a balanced system. At any instant, 
however, the algebraic sum of the currents in the three wires 
or of the voltages between the wires is zero, on account of the 
phase difference of the wires. 

A typical three phase distribution system is shown in Fig. 4. 
The line may be fed directly from a generator or from a trans- 
former supplied by a high tension line. The load may consist 
of motors operating at the line voltage, of three phase trans- 
formers which step the voltage down for motors, lighting, etc., 
or of single phase transformers for lighting and other miscel- 
laneous purposes. When single phase transformers are used, 
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You Can’t Operate a 
Telephone System 


without—tie wires, twisted pair, ground 
rods, distribution lines and toll lines. 


You can’t get more for your dollar in 
any other material than in Copper Clad Steel. 
If your toll line is over, say two hun- 


dred miles long, use copper—and pray that 
the sleet melts before it hits your line. 


If two hundred miles is your limit, you can smile at the sleet and bid it go 
to the climate where a “snow ball has no chance,” for sleet has “no chance” 
with Copper Clad Steel Wire. 

You cam operate a telephone system with Copper Clad, thereby reducing 
first cost toa minimum and making both the lineman and the subscribers happy 


because 


Copper Clad carries both talk and sleet 





Trade Mark 
“Weld Clad” 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
853 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Duplex Metals Company 


Chester, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Church Street 








Severe Strains 
Only Tighten 
the Hold of the 


OSifOS. 


ANCHOR 











Isn’t it holding power that 
you judge an anchor by? 
Each blade of the Oshkosh 
reaches out and affects 50% 
more virgin soil than the blade 
of any other anchor. Emer- 
gency strains instead of loosen- 
ing the Oshkosh only tend to 
develop additional holding 
power. 


Not only has the Oshkosh the 
greatest expansion, but the 
convex shape of the blades 
gives each blade more holding 
power than a flat or concave 
blade of the same size. 


The Oshkosh can be set easily 
by one man and no extra tools. 
If you want _ dependable 
anchorage—use the Oshkosh. 
Complete details and prices on 
request. 
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TRADE MARK 


MFG. CO. 


Box 682 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Orangeburg 
Fibre 


Conduit 


(“‘ Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit”) 


Made in FOUR STYLES OF JOINTS 


Socket, Sleeve, Screw and Harrington 
WITH BENDS AND FITTINGS FOR SAME 


Is the lightest conduit made 


and means low freight and cartage costs 











Send for The Conduit Book 


Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket ioint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 

















103 a Ave., New York MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY a Roeding & Co., 
1741 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago n Francisco, Cal. 
S. B. Condit, Jr, & Co. Boston, Orangeburg, New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mass. McClary-Jemison Machinery Co., Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, III. Tri-Provincial Electrical Supply Co., Winnepeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The “French” Folding Door Telephone Booth 


(Patent Pending) 
NON-INTERFERENCE WITH DOORS OF ADJACENT 
BOOTHS: The “Folding Door’ stops within the booth, conse- 
quently, there is no interference with adjacent doors when two or 
more booths are in compartment formation. This is one of the many 
advantages of the ‘Folding Door” b oth. 

Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘Folding Door’’ Booth 
C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Western Eleclric Company 


Houses in all principal cities 





Door Open. _ Door Closed 


Neat Substantial Inexpensive 
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HOUTA ATEN nTH Shipped knocked-down and assembled 
with a screwdriver. 
All styles of telephone booths. 


Send for Catalog 
Cc. H. BROWNELL 


PERU INDIANA 
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or single phase circuits are taken off the low tension side of 
the three phase transformers, there is a great likelihood of the 
three phase line becoming unbalanced. This unbalance is caused 
by unequal currents in the three-line wires, and, as will be 
explained later, will usually result in increased induction in 
neighboring circuits. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a three phase, high tension transmission 
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Fig. 5. Three Phase Transmission Line Circuit, 


line. Generators are built for voltages up to 11,000 or 13,000 
volts, and even have been built up to 22,000 volts, but step-up 
transformers must be used for all higher voltages. The gen- 
erators are usually star or “Y” connected. The step-up and 
step-down transformers, however, may be connected in a va- 
riety of ways. 

A few of the more common methods are shown in Fig. 6. 
Whenever “Y” connections are used, either in generators or 
transformers, there is established a neutral point indicated at e 
in the diagrams. Unless a system is unbalanced, this neutral 
has equal potentials to each of the terminals or line wires. 
It is also at or near ground potential. In many power systems 
the neutrals of generators or transformers are grounded, 
either directly or through a resistance. This condition, the 
grounding or non-grounding of neutrals, has a very consider- 
able effect on the inductive disturbances in paralleling tele- 
phone or telegraph systems, and will be discussed later. 

Since three phase voltages and currents add up to zero, 
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Fig. 6. Some Common Transformer Connections. 

algebraically, there would be no induction in neighboring cir- 
cuits if the transmission system was perfectly balanced and its 
wires very close together compared to their distance from the 
other lines. Practically, however, the high voltages used for 
transmission necessitate wide separation of the wires. Usually, 
also, the wires are at different heights and have somewhat dif- 
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ferent capacities to earth. Consequently a system is seldem 
exactly balanced and the induction caused by the different wires 
is only partially neutralized by the others. 

One of the more recent and probably the most troublesome 
addition to the family of “disturbers” is the single phase, alter- 
nating current railway. This single phase system is practically 
a development of the last six or seven years and is not used 
on a great many railways. Where it does exist, however, the 
maintenance of satisfactory telephone or telegraph service on 
nearby lines is a difficult, expensive and sometimes impossi- 
ble proposition. 

A simple single phase railway circuit is shown in Fig. 7. 
One side of the power supply is connected to the trolley wire 
and the other side to ground and the track. Power may be 
supplied directly from generators or, as shown in the diagram, 
from transformers fed by a high voltage transmission line. 
Trolley voltages of 3,300, 6,600 and 11,000 are in use at the 
present time. Where a line goes through thickly populated 
districts, the trolley potential is sometimes stepped down to 
600 or 700 volts. 

Since the single phase systems use a track and ground re- 
turn, there is no neutralization of inductive effects, and the 
disturbances on neighboring wires are much greater than would 
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Fig. 7. Simple Single Phase Electric Rallway Circuit. 














be caused by a metallic circuit. Where the trolley voltage is 
high, as mentioned above, much of the disturbance in parallel- 
ing systems may be of an electrostatic nature. In most of the 
actual cases that have been encountered, however, disturbances 
from electromagnetic induction have been the most serious. 


HARMONICS AND IRREGULARITIES IN A. C. SySTEMS. 

Most alternating current generators produce an irregular 
shaped voltage wave. That is, the voltage does not vary uni- 
formly according to the sine law, but is distorted by waves of 
higher frequency, caused by variations in the driving torque or 
speed, or by variations in the armature reactions. Similarly, 
the voltage wave from transformers is ususually distorted, due 
to variable permeability and hysteresis losses in the transformer 
core. The distorting waves are odd harmonics, those of three 
and five times the fundamental frequency usually predominat- 
ing. Higher harmonics are also quite common. Some of these 
harmonics are nearly always present in alternating currents 
and voltages and may be as large as 50 per cent. of the fun- 
damental wave. 
' The presence of harmonics in a’ power circuit is often the 
principal cause of induction in neighboring systems. In the 
first place, the harmonics often cause high peaks in the volt- 
age wave, which result in correspondingly higher static effects 
on other lines. And secondly, since both magnetic and static 
disturbances increase with the frequency, the higher harmonics 
of a disturbing circuit will always be more or less prominent 
in the induced currents and may be the only currents causing 
serious effects. Another reason why harmonics, especially the 
higher ones, are most liable to cause disturbances on telephone 
circuits, is that they are nearer to the frequencies to which 
the human ear is most susceptible. Harmonics are not so 
liable to cause disturbances on telegraph lines, for the reason 
that most of the telegraph apparatus now in use has too much 
mechanical inertia to respond to the high frequency currents. 
This last statement does not strictly apply to circuits and appa- 
ratus used for high speed automatic telegraphy. 

Harmonics in a three phase system are especially important 
when considering inductive disturbances on paralleling systems. 
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The three currents in a three phase circuit are one-third of a 
cycle apart. The third harmonics, which have a frequency of 
three times the fundamental, are three times one-third of a 
cycle apart, or in phase with each other. In a balanced three 
phase system, the voltages between the lines must add up alge- 
braically to zero. Therefore, third harmonics, and their mul- 
tiples, cannot exist in the voltages between the line wires. They 
can, however, exist in the voltage between each line, and the 
neutral or ground; also in the delta current from line to line 
at the generator or transformer, and in the line currents when 
there is a neutral ground or ground return to the generator or 
transformer neutral. 

In a star or “Y” connected system, the three line wires act 
tegether as a single phase circuit, with a potential to ground 
equal to the voltage of the third harmonic and its multiples. 
This condition is a frequent cause of static disturbances, which 
are sometimes still further increased by grounding the neutral 
at the generating end of the circuit. When neutrals are 
grounded at both ends, the triple frequency voltage from lines 
to ground is changed to a triple frequency, single phase cur- 
rent over the line wires to ground. These triple frequency 
currents can cause electromagnetic disturbances ir paralleling 
systems. 


PREVENTING AND OVERCOMING INDUCTIVE DISTURBANCES. 


The solution of inductive problems divides itself into two 
lines of investigations, one with reference to prevention and 
the other to restriction. The means of prevention naturally 
apply to the power systems, and those of restriction to the 
disturbed systems. 

If it were always possible to learn at an early date of pro- 
posed power line or electric railway construction in the vicinity 
of our telephone or telegraph lines, it would often be prac- 
ticable, through negotiations with the power engineers, to have 
those lines so located and operated that they would not inter- 
fere with our weaker systems. But when a power system is 
nearing completion or already in operation, it is a much more 
difficult proposition tc have it modified so as to prevent the 
inductive effects. In such cases, the disturbances can be more 
or less restricted by modifications of the telephone and tele- 
graph systems. Prevention, however, is always more desirable 
than restriction, if practicable and economical. 

The first step in the solution of induction problems is to 
obtain complete information about the disturbed and disturbing 
systems, and their parallelism. 

Information about the line parallelism can be best recorded 
and shown in the form of drawings. These drawings should 
show the exact sections of line subject to disturbances and the 
separation of the lines at all points. The number and size of 
wires on the telephone or telegraph line, and on the disturbing 
line, should be noted and also the location of all taps, loops, 
apparatus or other changes in the wires of either system. Any 
transpositions in the power wires or telephone circuits should 
also be located and noted. 

Data about the power system should show character and 
number of circuits, their respective locations on the line, their 
voltage, the method of operation, and the presence of grounds 
on any of the circuits. Also the character and amount of load 
and, where it happens to be an electric railway, the schedule 
of cars or trains from which the variation in load can be 
determined. In the case of the railways, the amount of cur- 
rent per car and per train is important. 

Relative to the telephone and telegraph systems, the inves- 
tigations should show the character of all circuits, the kinds 
of apparatus used on them and the service to which they are 
assigned. In cases where the power line is already in opera- 
tion, tests should be made to determine the seriousness of the 
interference and the voltage and strength of the induced cur- 
rents. The character of induction. whether static or magnetic, 
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and, in a general way, whether the induction is principally 
from fundamental or harmonic currents, should be determined. 

From the results of such an investigation as described above, 
it will usually be possible to determine what are the controlling 
factors of the problem, and what, if any, modifications of the 
power lines or apparatus or of the telephone or telegraph plant 
will overcome the disturbing effects. 


PREVENTION BY MODIFICATION OF POWER SYSTEM. 


Distance is the surest preventative of induction troubles. If 
all alternating current lines were located a reasonable distance 
from telephone and telegraph lines there would be no such 
thing as inductive disturbances. But “reasonable distance” is 
an indefinite term. It varies with the opinions of different 
observers, and it depends a great deal on the character of the 
disturbing circuits. It is therefore impossible to fix any mini- 
mum distance or set of distances which a power line must be 
from a telephone line, or a telegraph line, in order not to cause 
disturbances. In any particular case, however, there should be 
no trouble in deciding upon a reasonable figure if the engineers 
of the two systems “get together” before the location of the 
second line is definitely chosen. 

Whatever the type of a power circuit, its line insulation has 
a very considerable effect on the inductive disturbances caused 
by it. A broken insulator or a wire touching a limb of a tree, 
or any other object, will usually cause a leak to ground. Ii 
there are no other grounds on the circuit, this one point of 
low insulation will raise the potential to earth of the entire 
circuit and upset its static balance. As a result, the neutraliz- 
ing effect of the two or three wires of the circuit will be 
destroyed and static disturbances in neighboring wires will be 
multiplied many times. Moreover, there may be a considerable 
current flowing to ground, if there happens to be another 
ground on the circuit, as, for example, at the generator or 
transformer, or at some other point of poor insulation. In 
such cases, the currents in the system will become unbalanced 
and electro-magnetic disturbances will result. As previously 
mentioned, the effect of an accidental ground on a lighting or 
power circuit may be very far reaching, by reason of that 
circuit being tied in to several other circuits at the power 
house busbars. 

Single phase distribution circuits are troublesome principally 
to telephone systems. The conditions which can be modified 
with corresponding effects on the telephone circuits, are the 
location of the disturbing wires with respect to each other, 
the location of transformers, taps, etc., the location of trans- 
positions and the balance of the circuits, both static and mag- 
netic. 

It is desirable that the wires be as close together as prac- 
ticable. That is, they should be on adjacent pin positions, and 
not on different crossarms or on pins at the two extremities 
of an arm. Where a single phase circuit includes a third or 
neutral wire, the transformers, taps or other loads should be 
so located and connected that the currents will be as near in 
equilibrium as possible, and the system balanced. 

Induction in paralleling wires can often be eliminated by 
transpositions in the power circuit; that is, by interchanging 
the pin positions of its wires. In order that transpositions 
may be effective, it is necessary that all exposures to the power 
circuit in one of its positions be equal to the exposures in its 
transposed position. For this reason it is desirable that the 
circuit maintain its same position on a pole line throughout 
its entire exposure to foreign circuits. In locating transposi- 
tions, all transformers, attachments, abrupt changes in parallel- 
ism, etc., are regarded as points of discontinuity and the inter- 
mediate length of line divided by transpositions into an even 
number of uniform sections. If the parallelism to the tele- 
phone line is uniform, the transpositions will be located equal 
distances apart. If the parallelism varies, the separation of 
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transpositions will be increased as the separation of the lines 
increases. 

The location of transformers, taps, etc., and of transposi- 
tions in the power wires serves also as a basis for the location 
of transpositions which are usually placed in the telephone cir- 
cuits. When any of these conditions are altered, it is possible 
that the efficiency of the remaining transpositions in both lines 
will be greatly reduced. Therefore, it is desirable that all 
points of discontinuity on a circuit remain unchanged after 
they have once been established, and that the various condi- 
tions of the two systems be kept in mind whenever it is neces- 
sary to relocate taps and transformers or add new ones. 

Alternating current arc lighting circuits cause much greater 
induction on paralleling wires than the single phase disturbing 
circuits. Like the latter, however, they are troublesome chiefly 
to telephone systems. Arc light induction is principally static 
and is generally the result of an unbalanced line. As shown 
in Fig. 3, the lamps are liable to be irregularly spaced and, to a 
large extent, connected into one side of the circuit. One side 
is also liable to be looped into a street, or perhaps down one 
street and back on another, circling an entire city block or 
district. These conditions result in the potential to earth of 
adjacent wires being very different and not always of opposite 
polarity, consequently there will be only partial neutralization 
of the induction. Where only one side of a circuit is carried 
on a line there is practically no neutralization of the effects 
on paralleling wires. 

The least troublesome circuit will be one in which the two 
wires are always close together and balanced. The lamps 
should be connected into both wires so that the adjacent wires 
on the line will be as nearly as possible at equal and opposite 
potentials to earth. Such a circuit is shown at “A,” Fig. 3. 
More perfect neutralization will be obtained if the circuit is 
transposed between adjacent lamps, as shown at “B,” but this 
arrangement is often impracticable on account of close spacing 
of lamps. Arrangement “C” is bad, by reason of adjacent 
wires having very different potentials to earth. Arrangement 
“D” is typical of many installations, and in some sections is 
very liable to cause troublesome induction. Probably the worst 
type of arc circuit is one which leaves a power station in one 
direction and returns from another, with the two sides of the 
circuit always carried on different lines and far apart. 

In all cases of arc light induction, a ground on the circuit 
will greatly increase the disturbances in other lines. It is also 
probable that the effect on telephone circuits is increased by 
high frequency currents caused by the arc lamps themselves. 

What has been stated with reference to the insulation and 
balance of distribution and lighting circuits applies with equal 
force to three phase systems. Induction from the fundamental 
voltages and currents of a three phase line can be more or less 
eliminated by transpositions in the power wires, if the system 
is balanced. With an unbalanced system, transposition will be 
only partially effective. 

A transposition in a three phase circuit consists of three 
partial, or 120 degree transpositions, made as shown in Fig. 8. 
At each transposition the wires‘are turned over, or spiraled, 
always in the same direction, so that they will occupy succes- 
sive positions in successive sections. The action of the trans- 
positions is similar to that of transpositions in single phase 
circuit. That is, with equal exposures in all sections, the in- 
duction caused by each power wire in one section will be neu- 
tralized by the induction from the other two wires in the 
other two sections. 

The same principles that apply to single phase circuits apply 
also to the transposing of three phase circuits. A transposi- 


tion section should terminate at points of discontinuity, irf 


either the power circuit or disturbed circuits, and should 
embrace as uniform an exposure between the two systems as 
practicable. If the parallelism is of considerable length it will 
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often be necessary to provide a number of transposition sec- 
tions. Therefore, the transposing of a three phase line con- 
sists of dividing the exposures between points of discontinuity 
into three lengths, or some multiple of three, and installing 
120 degree transpositions at the ends of these lengths. The 
number of complete transpositions required depends on the 
length of the exposure and the severity of the disturbances. 
The spacing will be uniform where the exposure is uniform, 
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Fig. 8. Transposition in Three Phase Line. 


and will increase where the separation of the power line from 
the disturbed line increases. 

About a year ago the initial operation of a 140,000 volt, 
three phase line induced potentials of over 2,300 volts in some 
neighboring telegraph wires. The parallelism was about 30 
miles long and the disturbances were largely electrostatic. In- 
stalling one complete transposition in the power wires reduced 
the induction to from 500 to 600 volts. After six transposi- 
tions had been installed, comprising 17 to 120 degree trans- 
positions located 1% miles apart, the disturbances averaged 
from 20 to 30 volts. 

(To be continued.) 





Telephone Service Association to Hold Meeting. 

The Telephone Service Association will hold a special 
meeting in its offices at 1014 New York Life Bldg., 39 
LaSalle street, Chicago, on July 29. This will be the most 
important meeting the association has had since its organ- 
ization. Vacancies on the executive committee are to be 
filled, and other appointments will be made. The matter 
of bulletins will be taken up and a definite policy decided 
upon regarding them. Plans have been drawn up for the 
incorporation of the association, and it is expected that 
they will be ratified at this meeting. 

The various reports in regard to the Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. have no bearing upon the future of the 
association as the organization is entirely separate from 
the telephone company and is not dependent upon the 
policies of that or any other Independent telephone com- 
pany according to association officials. 

Frank L. Eldridge, manager of the association, attended 
the quarterly meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association last week, taking with him 
a supply of the books on operating rules. The number 
which he took with him was quickly taken by those present 
at the meeting, and since a great many other copies have 
been sent to the eastern companies. Mr. Eldrige stated that 
some of the larger companies in Pennsylvania have joined 
the Service association, and many others have signified 
their intention to become members. He said that the man- 
ner in which telephone companies in all parts of the coun- 
try are manifesting interest in the work of the organiza- 
tion augurs well for making it a permanent institution. 

In order to fully carry out the plans of the association, 
the officers hope that those who are in need of service 
such as can be had through membership in this organiza- 
tion will not hesitate to join, thus lending financial as well 
as moral support to the movement. Many of the manu- 
facturers, it is stated, have become interested in the work 
of the organization and have promised financial support 
as they readily perceive the good which may be brought 
about through it. 

It is urged that all members and others interested in 
the work of the Telephone Service Association be present 
at the meeting on July 29. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Carrying a Toll Line Through Intermediate Station. 

I send a diagram of a more flexible form for the circuit 
showing a method of carrying a toll line through an inter- 
mediate circuit than was given in TELEPHONY, July 5. I 
can see no way to have Esmond out of the ringing circuit 
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Another Plan for Ringing Through Jacks. 


except to replace the drop with bell and then using a code 
ring. The advantage of two jacks at Esmond is obvious. 

A. Calls could be made to and from Esmond from either 
end simultaneously. 

B. Esmond could use the line one way when one end was 
in trouble. 

C. Esmond would get a ring from either way while con- 
nected with either station. 

D. Esmond would, of course, have to exercise care not 
to cut in on the line when it is in use between Malto and 
Sycamore. The tip of the plug touching the ring of the 
jack, which is bridged to one side of the line, would give 
a tone or battery busy test. 

From the arrangement of the circuit given in the July 5 
issue both Malta and Sycamore will ring back into their own 
drop only from the calling jack. The drop at Esmond must 
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Toll Line on Three-Way Ringing Through Jacks. 


fall at every ring from either end. A short circuit at X 
would kill the line and not leave one end clear as stated. 

I can see no use for jacks A and B, except to open off 
drops at either end with an open or dead plug, for which 
I can see no reason. 


Chicago. P. H. 





A Boost for the Telephone Service Association. 

We as a small operating company in Illinois, feel that 
we are indebted to the Telephone Service Association for 
many things. We did not at the time we entered the asso- 
ciation think or even realize the benefits that can be derived 
therefrom. 

We feel that the association is the “melting pot” of the 
telephone business in its entirety. Many questions arise 
daily in the small operating company that cannot be sat- 
isfied without some expert advice. This advice small com- 
panies are unable to pay for at the rate asked by an en- 
gineer, or other person, who is qualified to give it, having 
many years’ experience and a technical training. And we 
have found that every question asked has been duly cared 
for in plain language. 


We also feel that this organization has but covered a 
small fraction of the work which it eventually can handle. 
It may develop into a medium whereby small companies 
may get good competent help to care for their exchanges 
and many other good acts can be accomplished. 

Only a visit to an exchange of any company by the man- 
ager, Mr. Eldridge, would repay the small price requested 
for dues for the good he would do the employes by his 
wonderful manner and enthusiasm. What company can 
afford to withhold the price of membership, when it has 
the opportunity to hear W. S. Vivian, the man who put 
“T” in traffic, talk traffic to the operating force? 

These are only a few ideas from the “woods” as it were, 
and we hope TELEPHONY will lend its valuable columns to 
the praise of a worthy cause for Independent telephony. 
The only thing is that we feel we are getting in too cheap 
for the good we are deriving from the Telephone Service 
Association. 

J. B. Haley, secretary and general manager, 

Warren, III. The Pitcher Telephone Co. 





Letters From a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

Editor Skinner came over yesterday and brought me a 
mess of papers he called “exchanges.” Among them was 
a copy of a magazine called TELEPHONY. Am going to sub- 
scribe for it, as there seems to be a lot of useful informa- 
Expect you've read it, but I didn’t know such a 
It will be a big help to Doc and 
The woods must be 


tion in it. 
magazine was published. 
me in keeping our junk line going. 
full of just such lines as ours. 

I guess our line cost more than the average, at least 
some of the subscribers claim it did. Anyway, I look at 
it this way. I can buy a suit for $10 and another for $15. 
If each is worth what I pay for it, I haven’t really paid 
any more for the $15 suit, for there is an actual difference 
of $5 in the value. I’m satisfied we got a dollar’s worth 
of line for every dollar we spent. If we had spent a third 
less, our line would have been worth that much less. I 
can’t see the difference myself as long as we did not over- 
build. 

Another funny thing happened here yesterday. In this lo- 
cality sand is a scarce article. I discovered a small pocket of 
fine sand suitable for building. There is a demand for it at 
50 cents a yard. To get it I had to dig about two feet, making 
a pit about 12 feet square. The ground is flat, so there is no 
way to tunnel to it. Every yard they take out the pit gets a 
little deeper until now they are down about six feet. The pit 
is larger at the bottom than at the top. Generally two men 
work at the loading: one to throw the sand out of the pit and 
the other to load the wagon. 

Bill Thompson went after a load yesterday morning alone. 
I told him how to get there and thought no more about it until 
about two o'clock, when Julia told me Thompson’s team was 
standing by the pasture gate. 

It occurred to me in a minute what he had done, so I sent 
the first man I could hail, up to help him. 

He’d jumped into the pit without thinking how he was 
going to get out, and found afterwards he couldn’t get out. 
The team got tired of waiting and came back to the gate. 

Doc says that’s the way with lots of people; they jump into 
difficulties without giving a thought as to how they are to get 
out. He claims men who make good don’t do that way. 

What he is worrying about is building our line into Podunk 
Center an1 getting a switch and giving Podunk Center people 
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service. I tell Doc we can’t give service in town for less than 
$1.50 and $2 a month. He says they won’t stand for it. Doc’s 
inclined to be a little patriotic and do things for the benefit 
of the general community. 

The long distance wire chief was out the other day. Had 
planned for me to go over a hundred miles of line with his 
inspector, and then later on go over it again and do what odd 
jobs the inspector might find. The best I can do is to furnish 
a team and driver. 

He wants to pull all the guys this summer, but he don’t seem 
to be sure whether it is the right thing to do. It seems he has 
gone over his trouble record for the last year pretty carefully 
and found that “swings” and “crosses” are in the majority. 
Some of the swings they never found. 

It doesn’t look to me as if he has gone deep enough into the 
matter. He’s trying to work from a half-baked proposition. If 
he has had enough swinging wire troubles during the winter, it 
seems to me he can get a definite idea of what wires the trouble 
prevails on and then go after those particular wires. 

A general “hauling to” of guys when the wires and guys are 
expanded to their fullest extent is going to make them trouble 
when he didn’t have any the past winter. If a corner stands 
regular and the wires are regular and not too slack it is, in my 
estimation, foolish to put more steam on the guy. It is adding 
to the natural steam on the line. The penalty will be in broken 
pins, tie wires and open lines. A line can be too rigid as well 
Either fault is bad enough. 

It may be a good plan to go into the weeds and brush and 
inspect the guys at the rod each year to find out if the anchors 
are holding properly and see how many bolts have been taken 
from the clamps to repair farm machinery and road graders. 

I saw a corner once with four guys, and eight three-bolt 
clamps. Of the 24 bolts, 12 were missing. Six of these had 
been discovered by linemen and the clamp wrapped with iron 
wire instead of being replaced. 

Doc and Skinner were both here this afternoon and they got 
into a long argument about the cost of putting telephones in 
town. The editor thinks it can be done for a dollar a month. 

I guess I can count on Skinner keeping Doc in line for a 
higher rate ’til we can get down to facts and figures. Doc and 
the editor have always disagreed just on general principles. 

Doc and Skinner argued out another proposition. Skinner 
claims that Podunk has the meanest set of boys of any town in 
the country and of course Doc takes the other side of the 
question. The argument led round to their telling the way they 
amused themselves when they were boys. This led to baseball 
and I had to butt in. I really had to. They were putting over 
such whoppers that I had to call them. When Skinner told 
about a fellow who could pitch with both hands, throwing two 
balls at once, I had to cut in. So I told them about the game 
we played once upon a time, and about Spike Lilly in particu- 
lar. 

Our gang of 12 men hit a burg one Friday night that laid 
claim to the state championship. We'd been playing a little 
evenings and so we called their bluff. We arranged a game for 
Sunday morning. Their ground was pretty good, only we'd 
set a new pole right out in center field. It seemed as though 
those burgers batted every ball at the pole. 

Finally Spike Lilly said if we’d let him play center field, he’d 
take care of a few flies. He went to the wagon and got his 
spurs. 

I can say truthfully there never was a faster man on spurs 
than Spike. But he outdid all records that day. He could play 
ball too, as you will see. 

The first fly he went after was just out of his reach from 
the pole. The next one he swung out and caught, hanging 20 
feet from the ground. The next one he got easily and was 
on the ground in time to double a man off second base. 
You’d think that they would have quit batting them at that 
pole, but they didn’t. It was such an unusual thing to see 


as too unstable. 
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Spike perform. He’d go up and down that pole like a 
squirrel. 

They began to train their guns for the top of the pole and 
one ball went clear over, so high Spike couldn’t reach it 
standing with the top of the pole between his knees. 

But the greatest play of all was in the ninth with two men 
out. 

Spike was getting tired and naturally slowed up a little. 
Consequently a batted ball struck the pole about three feet 
above the climbing center fielder. Then the race began. Spike 
threw the reverse lever about the instant the ball started down. 
But the ball wasn’t in it with Spike. He reached the ground, 
ran 20 feet and had time to set himself and make a graceful 
catch. 

No, sir! Doc nor Skinner couldn’t think of any one, white 
or black, who could equal Spike’s record of 14 putouts and two 
assists. They'll learn to have some respect for my front porch. 

Buddy just came home with a black eye and a bruised cheek. 
Julia is investigating. Uncle Dick. 





Connection for Special Ringing. 

In TELEPHONY June 14, a reader asks for a solution for 
divided circuit ringing to ground with one party ringing 
the other party when calling central, the bells being con- 
nected, one from each side of line to ground. I offer the 
accompanying drawing as a simple and easy solution to 
this problem. 

An additional spring, of German silver, is mounted on 
the generator but thoroughly insulated from it and the 
other springs. Connections are made so that the bell cir- 
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Generator Wiring for Special Ringing. 


cuit is normally closed to ground from line 1 through 
springs 1 and 2 of the generator. 

Upon operating the generator, contact between springs 
1 and 2 is broken by the action of the generator shaft, 
thus opening the bell circuit but closing the generator 
circuit so that ringing current is sent out on the line. Of 
course the wires leading to line wire posts 1 and 2 from 
the generator should be reversed on one telephone, mak- 
ing it possible then to ring each subscriber separately. 

Long Lake, Wash. J. D. Lewis. 





Federal Bill to Punish Telephone Impersonation. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has introduced ig the United 
States Senate a bill making it a felony, punishable by a fine 
and imprisonment up to five years, for anyone to pretend 
over the telephone that he is someone else and use that 
other person’s name and position for private advantage. 
The bill is intended to make it possible to punish practices 
similar to those indulged by David Lamar as revealed in 
his recent testimony before the senate lobby investigating 
committee. 





Chicago Telephone Company Publishes New Rates. 
The new rates for telephone service in Chicago as pro- 
vided in the ordinance passed in May have been published 
in the June directories issued by the Chicago Telephone 
Co. 











Out of the Mail Bag 


The mail carrier brought us a letter the other day from 
S. G. Latta, of Crosby, Minn., which contained a compli- 
ment for the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., as 
well as a little appreciation of TELEPHONY, so we are doubly 
pleased to quote from it. “I thought that I could get along 





Scene in Telegraph Office, Messina, after Earthquake. 


without TELEPHONY,” writes Mr. Latta, “but this morning, 
for the second time, it did not show up, and I am here- 
with enclosing money order for my renewal. If not too 

much trouble, please send me the last two numbers, as I 
don’t want to miss any of Prof. Kelsey’s weekly articles. 
asks I am in hope that the Tri-State will some 
day get near enough to our town so it (the town) will know 
something about what telephone service is.” 

The accompanying illustration was made from a post 
card sent from Italy by a TELEPHONY subscriber who signs 
the initials “E. J. C.” The scene is in the local telegraph 
and telephone office at Messina, Sicily, immediately after 
the earthquake. “Greetings to TELePpHoNy from this far 
away island!” he writes. “The earthquake occurred sev- 
eral years ago, but they are still talking about it. The 
scene reminded me of the picture you published of the 
Mexican telephone exchange which was bombarded during 
the recent revolution. The more I see of foreign lands 
the better the United States looks to me.” 

W. R. Henderson, electrical contractor at Esmond, N. D., 
who makes a specialty of telephone work, in a recent letter 
says: “I have received great benefit from the condensed 
news reports in TELEPHONY, and am doing all I can to 
help others. I am doing contract work and have received 
information through your paper that I would not have ob- 
tained had it not been for TELEPHONY.” 

Our friend, J. H. Blake, of Orcata, Cal., who owns and 
operates the Blake Independent Telephone System at that 
place, writes: “Have just returned from a long and ardu- 
ous trip after Secretary of State W. J. B. and the Japs, 
and am feeling very well and happy. I find on my return 
piled up on the table a big pile of the best telephone paper 
that ever was printed—TeELepnony. I enclose a money 
order to pay my subscription, and thank you for keeping 
it coming, as I should have been considerably put out if 
any of the numbers had been missing.” 

Thomas W. Wilkinson, formerly superintendent of the 
Waretam Telephone Company, at Manhattan, Kan., and 
now salesman of the Dean Electric Co., writes in to have 


“I must have 


his paper sent to Waco, Texas, and adds: 
TELEPHONY.” 

Writing from Pearl, Mo., S. E. Miller says: “Let me 
know when my subscription expires for I can hardly 
wait to get my paper each week. Every telephone man 
should take TELEPHONY.” 

Henry Chappelle, owner of the Favorite Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Woodburn, Ore., in a letter enclos- 
ing his remittance, says: “We need TELEPHONY in our 
business, and wish to pay for two years so as to avoid any 
discontinuance.” 

C. R. Sikes, manager of 
Reidsville, Ga., writes: “I 
much and do not wish to be 

In a letter enclosing his renewal remittance, Joseph 
Joyce, of Bavaria, Kans., says: “I like TELEPHONY very 
much and would be certainly lonesome without it.” 

In a letter enclosing his remittance for his subscription, 
Charles F. Duval, of Olive Hill, Ky., says: “As a line- 
man for our company I wish to congratulate TELEPHONY, as 
we are boon companions in the field, as I meet so many 
who are interested in the service that I would not other- 
wise know about.” 

“TELEPHONY is always a very welcome guest to me,” 
says C. O. Livesay, of Patoka, IIll., in a letter enclosing 
remittance renewing his subscription for 1913. 

Writing from Augusta, Mich., J. B. Bailey, in a recent 
letter, says: “I want to subscribe for TELEPHONY as I 
am much interested as a telephone inspector and trouble- 
man. The articles in your paper about that work please 
very much and I hope they will continue.” 

H. E. Wilder, secretary of the Steuben County Electric 
Telephone Co., at Angola, Ind., writes: “Our want ad- 
vertisement has already netted us ten replies, and I am 
sure we can secure a good man from among them. We are 
very grateful for the prompt service.” 

“T could not do without your ‘valuable paper,” writes 
H. W. Wightman, of the Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

W. J. Quade, secretary of the Marissa (Ill.) Telephone 
Co., in a recent letter, says: “We consider TELEPHONY 
well worth the money, and can assure you that it is ap- 
preciated by our company. We shall continue to be a 
subscriber.” 

Harrison M. Raab, telephone, electrical and gas engine 
expert, at Ghent, N. Y., after ordering a book, adds “I am 
a reader of your telephone journal and find it very in- 
structive.” 

C. M. H. Eycleshimer, general manager of the Lake 
Region Telephone Co., at Winter Haven, Fla., sends in 
his check for his subscription, and in a postscript says: 
“We find that TELEPHONY is worth many times the nom- 
inal sum of its subscription per year; in fact, the hints 
and suggestions we get from it are worth many dollars 
in the course of the year to us.” 

In a letter enclosing his check for his subscription to 
TeELePHony, J. T. Duke, manager of the Southern Mary- 
land Telephone Co., at Leonardtown, Md., says: “You 
can depend on us as a regular subscriber, as we feel that 
your paper is a necessity.” 

“Please find enclosed money order for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to TELEPHONY,” says E. A. Smith, of Waverly, N. Y. 
“We would not part with it.” 

“Enclosed please find check for another year’s subscrip- 
tion to TeLepnony,” writes G. E. Adsit, president of the 
Adsit Telephone Manufacturing Co., of St. Paul, Minn 
“We could not get along without it and be up to date.” 
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the telephone exchange at 
appreciate TELEPHONY very 
without it.” 











Hollow Reinforced Concrete Poles for Telephone Leads. 
The growing scarcity of cedar poles and the consequent 


oak, and pine and other varieties of wood of varying de- 
grees of suitability for pole use, have been subjected to 
heavy drain to meet the demand for an ever increasing 
mileage of telephone, telegraph, electric light, power, and 
street railway lines, and it has long been apparent that 
telephone companies must go into the merits of made 
poles. The fact that wooden poles must be renewed every 
ten years or thereabouts, is another reason for considering 
the adoption of a pole made of indestructible material. 
Considerable expectation has been centered upon con- 
crete and iron poles, but heretofore the principal objection 
has been the initial cost and weight. A reinforced con- 
crete hollow pole has, however, been developed that will 
apparently go far toward the solution of the pole prob- 
lem. Reference is here made especially to the Hollow 
Concrete Pole System invented by Frederick H. Tidnam. 
Under this system concrete poles are produced 35 ft. in 
length, 7 inches at the top and 16 inches at the butt, which 
weigh 2,460 lbs. and which, it is claimed, will carry a strain 
of 1,000 Ibs. side pull at the top when set into the ground 


From Factory and Salesroom 





6 ft. These poles are cored out so that each side is 2% 


inches thick and the poles are reinforced with 12 one- 
fourth inch deformed high carbon steel rods. The poles poles can be made as ornamental as desired and with or 


can be made to carry any side pull by the introduction without steps. 


of additional steel in the butt of the pole. An accompany- One of the features of the reinforced hollow concrete 
pole is the ease with which wires from overhead can 
be carried down inside the pole for connection with un- 
derground systems, or to buildings, thus doing away with 


ing illustration shows a bending test in which the applied 
load was 2,180 lbs. and the deflection 53 inches. 

The poles may be handled and set the same as wooded 
poles or they may be made at points adjacent to where wynsightly wiring from the tops of poles. 
they are to be set, by the use of the molds and telescopic 


expense of hauling the material and making the poles on 


the ground is generally much less than cne expense of 
making them and hauling them to the location where they composed chiefly of steel. The 
are to be set. The cost of a 35-ft. concrete pole, with 7-in. 
top and 16-in. butt, is said to be about $11 at the yards 


where they are made. 





Mold for Making Concrete Pole. 


New York. 


Some of the advantages claimed for the pole are its 
practical indestructibility, or indefinitely long life, its free- 
increase in price have been frequently noted. Chestnut, dom from appreciable vibration in heavy windstorms, its 
immunity from destruction by fire, the protection afforded 
in case of lightning on account of the large amount of steel 


Hollow Concrete Pole Subjected to Bending Test. 


in the pole, and its neat and pleasing appearance. 


that a properly designed pole will not crack and moisture 
core invented by Mr. Tidnam. The material required for js excluded by means of a proper concrete filler used on 
one pole, of the size indicated, is 12 cu. ft. of half-inch 
stone, 3 cu. ft. sharp sand, 3 cu. ft. cement, and 430 ft. of 
%4-in. deformed high carbon steel rods. It is said that the used by H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chicago, on many of 
the trunk lines in Oklahoma City, Okla., by the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, the Dallas Telephone 
Co., of Dallas, Texas, and by various power companies, 
electric railway companies and by steam roads for tele- 
graph lines. The system is taking the place of pole lines 
in several large cities, notably in Brooklyn and Rochester, 
N. Y. The Hollow Concrete Pole System is controlled by 
the National Reinforced Concrete Corporation, Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco, which has offices in Chicago and 


all poles exposed to frost or damp. 
Poles made according to the Tidnam system have been 








confined to one section. 
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A Sale of Ericsson Wood Telephones. 

It is a significant indication of the trend of the time when 
one of the best known manufacturers of telephones advertises 
a “bargain sale” of wood telephones. 
of our great forests and the consequent decrease in the sup- 
ply of wood has raised a serious problem, a problem which 
actually has been before us for a decade past. 
This has been the 
cry of more than one industry and has not by any means been 


The rapid disappearance 


we going to use when wood is gone?” 


In large measure, of course, the question has been answered 
and the problem solved by the substitution of steel, concrete, 
and various metals and compounds. 
buildings now use steel even for the window casings and doors. 
Furniture of all kinds is made of steel and every modern rai!- 
road coach or sleeping car that is now being turned out is 
most beautiful 
wood finishes imaginable have been applied to the steel so 
that one may ride in a steel Pullman car nowadays and actually 
be uncertain as to whether he is riding in a car with real 


Our great modern office 
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mahogany finish or imitation. The same holds true to a 
great extent in the furniture industry and also in building 
material. 

The Ericsson Mfg. Co. deserves credit for far-sighted wis- 
dom when it is considered how long the company has been 
making “All Steel Telephones.” Probably every telephone 
man remembers when Ericsson first began to advertise this 
type, and at the time it was considered a most radical innova- 
tion. The wisdom of it, however, has become more apparent 
as time has gone on. 


The remarkable feature of the “bargain sale” advertised. by 
Ericsson becomes apparent when it is considered that the com- 
pany is advertising reduced prices on wooden telephones and 
for the peculiar reason, it is stated, that the steel telephones 
have so usurped the place of the wooden ones in the affections 
of telephone users that Ericsson proposes to cease making 
the wooden and wants to sell out its stock on hand at the 
present time. The company gives assurance that these are not 
second hand telephones, nor shop worn instruments in any 
respect, but that they are brand new and perfectly good. They 
are simply new telephones which have been made up of parts 
that were on hand and of the wooden cabinets which were 
in stock. Considering the advance that is bound to occur in 
the future in articles made of wood, even telephones, Ericsson’s 
offer appears to merit the attention of close buyers in the 
telephone operating field. 





Policy of W. N. Matthews & Brother. 

An interesting card has been issued by W. N. Matthews 
& Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., on which are published, un- 
der the heading “Our Policy,” the following: 

1. To succeed because we merit success. 

2. To be the best and remain the largest business of the 
kind in the world. . 

3. To maintain our reputation for breadth and liberality, 
and at the same time continue to be aggressive in 
our policy and methods. 

4. To strive constantly for the improvement and advance- 
ment of the business and therefore of ourselve.. 

5. To be loyal to the firm as well as to each other. 

6. To foster good fellowship among ourselves and to 
make our work a pleasure as well as a means of 
livelihood. 

7. To sell nothing we can’t guarantee. 

8. To be considerate and covrteous in all our dealings 
within and without the business. 

9. To be high toned in everything everywhere. 

10. To take a pride in our institution of which we are all 
a part. 





H. W. Johns-Manville Company Opens New Branch. 


In accordance with its long established policy of business 
expansion, H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Madison Avenue 
and Forty-first street, New York City, has recently opened 
a branch office at Charlotte, N. C. The new office, which is 
located in the Commercial Bank Building, is in charge of 
E. U. Heslop, who is assisted in covering the western 
section of North Carolina by P. J. McCusker and Paul W. 
Whitlock. 





New Auditing System for Indiana Companies. 

John W. Coffey, of the Coffey System & Audit Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., is auditing the accounts of the Lafayette 
Telephone Co., Lafayette, Ind., to conform with the rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Public Service Commission of Indiana. This audit 
company is also installing a system for the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Bremen, Ind. 
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E. J. Dean with Stromberg-Carlson in Texas. 

E. J. Dean, who has represented Stromberg-Carlson Tele- , 
phone Mfg. Co. in Ohio and West Virginia, has been 
transferred to Texas, as representative of the company in 
place of J. D. Milburn, who is retiring on account of il] 
health. 

Mr. Dean has been very successful in Ohio and has made 





E. J. Dean. 


A. B. Crawford. 


a great many friends in the trade on account of com- 
petency and willingness to assist everybody he could at 
any time. He is going to Texas with the same spirit he 
has maintained throughout his stay in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, and has the big Stromberg-Carlson organization back 
of him to make sure his success with the Texas people. 

For the present Mr. Milburn and Mr. Dean should be 
addressed No. 1906 Corinth street, Dallas, Texas. 

A. B. Crawford, who came back to the Stromberg-Carl- 
son company this spring, will hereafter, as formerly, rep- 
resent the company in Ohio and West Virginia. 





Good Recommendation for Stewart Test Set. 

Stewart Brothers, Ottawa, Ill, are receiving a number 
of orders for test sets in which the purchase is made by 
the lineman out of his own pocket, indicating that he 
would rather buy one in this way than be without it. 
Purchases of this kind indicate that the company’s claim 
that the set saves the lineman’s time and labor is well 
founded. 





Book Reviews. 

Common BATTERY TELEPHONY SIMPLIFIED, a Book for Prac- 
tical Telephone Men and Students, by Walter Atkins. Pub- 
lished by the D. Van Nostrand Co., New York; 164 pages 
with 150 illustrations; price $1.25. 

The 24-volt common battery system is the type discussed 
in the main portion of this book. Western Electric circuits 
as applied to exchanges of the post office in England, are 
described. A description is given of the operation of the va- 
rious circuits, and the explanations are supplemented by some 
150 diagrams which are simply drawn and plainly lettered. 
The first five chapters are devoted to standard common bat- 
tery circuits. The next chapter deals with various circuits 
used in testing and their uses, while another chapter describes 
miscellaneous and special circuits. 

Although English phraseology is used, the book is of in- 
terest to American readers, as the principles employed in the 
various circuits are essentially the same as in American prac- 
tice. The practical man will have no difficulty in tracing the 
circuits and learning their operation. 

GraPHs In A CABLE SHip Drum Room; Notes for Junior 
Assistants, by Edward Raymond Barker. Published by 
Alabaster, Gatehouse & Co., London, England; 46 pages with 








July 19, 1913. 


illustrations and tables, flexible cloth cover; price 2/6d net. 

This book of notes is a reprint of a series of articles pub- 
lished in the Electrical Review of London beginning with 
the issue of January 17. It is, as the title indicates, intended 
for the young men in the drum room, or paying out office, of 
a cable laying or cable repair ship. Additional matter and 
illustrations have been added to the original matter. 

The ordinary methods of calculating the length of cable 
paid out or taken in, as measured by the drum indicator, 
are described, after which short cuts and graphic methods 
are taken up. Various methods of determining the cable 
slack are described, and a series of graphs illustrative of the 
whole question of the ratio between the two velocities of 
taut wire and cable are given. Descriptions are given of 
various instruments in the drum and their uses 
illustrated. The graph methods which are pointed out in this 
book may be utilized and developed in the preparation of 
curves to show at a glance the weights to be applied to the 
brakes on a paying out drum under various conditions. 

TELEPHONE INSTRUMENTS, Their Operation, Arrangement 
and Management, by W. H. Radcliffe. Published by the Joseph 
G. Branch Publishing Co., Chicago; 125 pages with 60 illus- 
trations; price $1.50. 

This book deals with the small magneto or local battery 
type of exchanges and instruments. The subject is handled 
by a series of questions and answers which takes up the sim- 


used room 


ple theory of the telephone and the construction of the in- 
struments. 

Other questions and answers deal with line construction, 
installation of instruments and their maintenance. The sub- 
ject is treated in a simple manner, and the book will un- 
doubtedly interest the beginner in telephone work. 





Paragraphs. 


W. N. Mattuews & Brotuer, St. Louis, Mo., have issued 
some advertising leaflets devoted to the Matthews Easy 
Lamp Changer for removing and replacing burned out elec- 
tric incandescent lamps that are out of reach. This is a 
device which may be placed on the end of a pole and by 
means of which the bulbs can readily be unscrewed from 
or screwed their sockets. A second leaflet shows 
the Matthews “Giant” and “Baby” boltless guy clamps, the 
former designed for holding strains that are put on strands 
from 5-16 in. up to and including 7-16 in., and the latter 
for strains on 1-4 to 5-16 in. strands. These clamps are of 
malleable iron and sherardized to prevent the possibility 
of rusting. 

THe CoNnTINENTAL Fipre Co., 
at Newark, Del., has removed its 
York from 26 Cortlandt street, to the 
ing, Broadway and Barclay street. 


into 


maker of vulcanized fibre, 
branch office in New 
Woolworth Build- 


Weston ELeEctrRICAL INSTRUMENT Co. has removed its De- 
troit office from 44 Buhl Block to 618 Union Trust Build- 
ing, and the Birmingham office from the Brown Marx 
Building to the American Trust Building. 





Annual Meeting of Monmouth Telephone Company. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Monmouth Telephone Co., Monmouth, III. it was stated that 
the past year, the twelfth year of the company’s existence, 
had been its year. The subscribers number 2,380, 
an increase of 100, and the cash receipts increased 12 per 
cent. The expenses were also increased. The cost of 
maintaining the service was $33,663, an average of $14.85 
per telephone. The cost of switching service over other 
lines amounted to $7 per telephone. 

The increased number of telephones has made it neces- 
sary to install a new toll board and this will soon be put 
in at an expense of $2,000. The company has no floating 


best 
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indebtedness and has redeemed and cancelled the bonds 
which have come due the past year. 





Rural Lines in Victoria County, Ontario, Canada. 

Victoria County, in Ontario, is a network of telephone 
wires. With but two or three exceptions, every farmer in 
Mariposa township has connection with a rural telephone line, 
and within a radius of fifteen miles of the town of Lindsay 
the farmers of the county are linked to one another and to 
the world at large. The farmer arranges with his neighbors 
for help in harvesting his crops, he calls up the implement 
agent in town to find out about putting his machinery to- 
gether or repairing it; he lets the live stock -tuyer know how 
many cattle and hogs he will sell this week; his wife and 
daughters hold conversations with their neighbors, and ar- 
range details for church socials and other pending events 
just like city folks. 

The farmer’s telephone service cost him less to install and 
to maintain than the city man’s. The subscribers being the 
shareholders and the directors, there is little occasion for 
trouble between subscribers and the management. Most of 
the local telephone companies are co-operative organizations 
formed by the farmers themselves for their own and mutual 
benefit, not with the idea of paying dividends to shareholders. 

At one place, Oakwoods, there are about two hundred tele- 
phones on the several lines radiating from the central switch- 
board, which is located in a house in the village. Each farmer 
installs his own instrument, at a cost varying from $20 to $30, 
according to the length of wire and the number of poles nec- 
essary to reach his house. After that, the average subscrip- 
tion cost is from $2 to $10 per annum, seldom reaching the 
higher figure, the regular subscription charge being $2 per 
annum to cover the cost of operation. 

Each farmer pays his share of maintenance and keeps his 
own telephone in repair. If there is anything left over at 
the end of the year in the company’s funds, it goes into a 
contingent fund. All the lines have connection with the Bell 
telephone company, and so can get long distance connection 
with any point in the province. Where a long-distance 
message originates outside, the co-operative company 
charges nothing for the use of its line, the farmer consid- 
ering that if any one outside wants to speak to him, it is of 
as much advantage likely to him as to the person calling. 

Around Lindsay there are such telephone systems as this 
in operation at Little Britain, Oakwood, Cambray, Fenelon 
Falls, Dunwood, and several other villages farther north. The 
movement for the organization of these co-operative com- 
panies started about six or seven years ago, and the number 
has gradually grown till now there are about 1,200 local rural 
telephones through the county, as well as a hundred rural tele- 
phones of the Bell company. 





Investigation of Telephone Service at Portland, Ore. 

At the request of a large number of residents of Monta- 
villa and elsewhere near Portland, Ore., the Greater East 
Side Club of that city has appointed a committee which will 
make an investigation of the service, rates and franchise 
of the Pacific Telegraph & Telephone Co. in Portland and 
This report, when approved by the club, will be 
It is proposed to 


vicinity. 
presented to the city commissioners. 
show that an advance from $1.50 to $2.25 for residence 
telephones, which was made by the company, is exorbitant. 





Kneen Bill in Wisconsin Now a Law. 
Governor McGovern of Wisconsin has signed the Kneen 
bill bringing telephone companies in rural communities 
under the anti-duplication law, the text of which was pub- 
lished in the June 28 issue of TELErpHoNy. The law was 
applied to city companies by legislative act four years ago. 
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Every telephone man should 
have a copy of this book — 


The Telephone Inspector and 
the Troubleman 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 
and A. E. DOBBS 


OST of TELEPHONY ’S readers will remember having 
read these articles when they were published in serial 
form. The concluding installment appeared in a recent issue. 
It is in compliance with a hearty request that we have made ar- 
rangements to issue this very important contribution to the art of 
telephony, in book form. Few articles have ever received the 
commendation of our readers that this has. Linemen and man- 
agers of small exchanges are unanimous in their commendations 
of this series of articles and liked them because they were written 
in clear, easily understood language — without tiresome technical 
dissertations. being comprehensive 1 in their treatment of the details 
of exchange and line construction and troubles. E-very telephone 
man who has to deal with magneto systems should send his order 
in at once fora copy. You will like this book. 


Price $1.00 (Postpaid) 


200 Pages. 85 Illustrations 


THE TELEPHONY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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